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Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 


The fashion 


Wears out more apparel than the man. 
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THE NEWEST FASHIONS. 


Carriage Dress.—A black satin pelisse. A double 
pelerine of moderate size, trimmed with black blond 
lace. A white satin bonnet, linéd with cherry colour, 
and trimmed with white satin ribands and a bouquet 
of white ostrich feathers. Embroidered muslin collar 
edged with Valenciennes lace. 

Evening Dress.—A dress ot pink crape over white 
satin ; corsage, cut rather low, is trimmed en mantelle 
with blond lace. The hair is dressed in high interlac- 
ed bows on the summit of the head, and soft curls at 
the sides it is ornamented with artificial flowers. Em- 
broidered crape scarf. 

Walking Dress—A cloak of Luxmore, of a bright 
brown, with a rich pattern in black; it is made agpa 
pelisse, fitting closely to the figure, excepting the 
sleeves, which hang full from the shoulders. A dress 
of pale lilac cychemire, bonnet of sapphire blue velvet. 

Standing Figure.—Cloak of violet satin, embroid- 
ered round with a light pattern of bright chenille, a 
deep cape lined with velvet; the cape finishes at the 
shoulder, and, turning back, forms a second in velvet. 
Dress of green cachemire, bonnet of black velvet, 
trimmed with pongeau, and black and pongeau vul- 
ture feathers. 

Sitting Figure—A morning dress of cinnamon 
satin, wraps to the side, is bordered entirely round with 
a double edge of velvet scallaped. Pelerine to cor- 
respond, a simple cap of blonae lace tied with cerise 
riband, the borders rather wide and full reund the face, 
and supported by chrysanthemum. 

General observations on Fashions and Dress.— 
There seems no doubt that the out-door dress of our 
tair fashionables will, this year, be not less distinguish- 
ed for comfort than richness. Furs are expected to 
be more generally adopted than they have been for 
several seasons past. We think we may venture to 
say, frum the orders that we know have been given, 
that muffs will be very generally adopted, and boas 
quite as much worn as ever. Sables is still the most 
fashionable fur, but ermine, which for a long time had 
been out of favour, has now nearly regained its former 
vogue; it is expected to be particularly in request for 
trimmings of mantles and mantlets. (Grey squirrel 
and Kolinski are expected to rank next in estimation. 

A tippet of a new form, called the Victoria, has 
been brought out; but how far it will be fashionable 
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we cannot, till the season has fairly commenced, pre- 
tend to say. Those we have seen, were composed of 
sable, and bordered with a rouleau of the same. We 
have noticed among several maniles, that have beer: 
recently ordered, some of gros de Teurs and gros d’- 
Orient, embroidered in silk to correspond. 

the mostelegant of these was of black gros d’Orient 
embroidered in black silk, in a gothic pattern; the 
sleeves, of the usual size, were open both at the elbow 
and the bend of the arm. The collar, and a robing 
lappel, which descended to the bottom of the skirt 
were of black velvet. ‘The mantle was confined to 
the waist by a rich black silk cord and tassels, which 
passed twice round it. 

We have seen some new and very elegant patterns 
of fancy silk trimmings for carriage pelisses. We be- 
lieve that these kind of trimmings and furs will be those 
most adopted. Several pelisses have the sleeves drawn 
fall round the wrist, by a narrow band so placed as to 
leave a little of the bottom of the sleeve falling ful! 
over the hand, which forms a pretty and rather nove! 
kind of trimming. 

Plain velvet is expected to be the favourite materia! 


for carriage hats and bonnets. We have already seen 


a few morning bonnets composed of it, ornamented 
only with‘a simple band of riband, and a knot at one 
side, and a ruche ot blonde lace disposed in the cap 
style in the interior of the brim. Wehave also to cite 
some halt. dress hats, remarkable for the elegant and 
simple style of their trimming. One of those of mar- 
ron velvet, was decorated with satin ribands, the 
ground of the same colour, figured in waves of light 
blue, and two marron plumes penanchées, edged with 
light blue. Another very pretty hat was of scabieuse 
velvet, trimmed with ribands of the same colour, edged 
with apple green, and two ostrich feathers, the barbes 
thickened at the ends with apple green, and knotted. 

A new and splendid material tor full dress, that is 
expected to be very fashionable, is called satin Amy 
Robsart,—it is a soft rich satin, printed in gold and 
colours. Another beautiful material, but of a less ex. 
pensive kind, is the satin d’Ancre; it is @ mixtureo 
cachemire and silk, is twilled, a white ground quadrill. 
ed in wood colour, with a running patternof greer 
foliage, and small Bengal roses mingled with other 
flowers. 

The waists of dresses are expected to be a more for- 
mal length than they are at present; and the sleeves te 
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fall more off the shoulders. When pelerines are worn, 
the corsages will be made plain, otherwise they will 
be a good deal ornamented. 
a as 
From the Saturday Evei.ing Post. 


Mr. Editor—The following beautiful verses were 
written by a traveller in an album ata little inn at Zu- 
rich. The name of the writer is unknown, but he is 
decidedly a poet :— 

A SWISS DAY. 
*Tis pawn, lovely dawn! and the sky is all white, 

And the cattle in vale and on hill-side are lowing ; 
And the lake lies in vapor; half morning, half night, 

And the breeze through the tops of the pine-grove is 

blowing ; 
And pe vineyards are shaking the dew from their 
eaves 

And down in the valley the village roofs shine; 
And the doves are a!l rustling their wings in the eaves, 

And the earth and the heaven are cool, lovely, di- 

vine. 
*Tis Mornine, rich morning! The yagers are out, 

And the rifles are ringing from valley to hill; 

But the sun rises broad! and the horn and the shout 

Sink down, ‘till we hear but the gust of the rill; 
And, far up the mountain, the roe-buck’s brown troop 

Are seen, with their nostrils spread out to the wind, 
While the eagle above spreads his wings for a swoop, 

And the yagers toil om through the forest behind. 


*Tis Noon, burning noon! and the far village spire, 
And the peaks of the mountain are arrows ot flame, 
And the air is a fever, the sunbeam a fire, 
And the deer, like the hunter, are weary and tame ; 
And the yagers by fountain and pine-tree are spread, 
Where the smoke of their meals curls up through 
the trees ; 
And the shepherd is slumbering in chalet and shed, 
And the fainting earth longs for the shower and the 
breeze. 
*Tis Eve, balmy eve! and above the hush’d world, 
Like A ones red cheek o’er, her soft-sleeping 
child, 
On the east with her piniens of crimson unfurled, 
The twilight is stoopmg, sweet, dewy, and mild, 
And the planet of eve looks on mountain and lake, 
Like a sentinel spirit just glancing from heaven. 
Oh ! thus may we life and its trials forsake, 
And the hour of our parting be calm as thiseven ! 
VAPID. 
—— 
A NEW BALLAD, 
BY T. MOORE, EsQ. 
Her last words at parting, how can I forget? 
Deep treasured through life in my hear: shall they 
stay ; : : 
Like music, whose eharm in the soul lingers yet, 
When its sounds from the ear have long melted 
away. 
Let fortune assail me—her threatenings are vain; 
These still-breathing words shall my tallisman be: 
“ Remember, in absence, in sorrow, in pain, 
There’s one heart, unchanging, that beats but for 
thee.” 
From the desert’s sweet well, though the pilgrim must 
hie 
Never more of that fresh springing fountain to taste, 
He hath still of its bright drops a treasur’d supply, 
Whose sweetness lends life to his lips through the 
waste. 


So, dark as my fate is still doomed to remain, 


These words shall my well in the wilderness be; 

“‘ Remember, in absence, in sorrow, and pain, 
There’s one heart, unchanging, and beats but for 

thee.” 


A SWISS DAY-——-A NEW BALLAD-—VESPER REVERIES. 


| From the Saturday Evening Post. 
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| VESPER REVERIES. 


(“Indulgent MEMORY wakes, and lo! They live!” 
| 
| 





“ Thought and her shadowy | brood, thy call obey.——”’ 


| Tum sitting in my own little room—the fire burns 
' briskly in the stove—the shaded lamp sheds a mellow 
| light upon the paper before me,—all is quiet—save, 
| that, at intervals, I hear the wind moaning without, 
and the rain pattering against my window—giving 
| “confirmation strong,” that those who are exposed 
to it, must find it a cold, cheerless, and inclement 
| night—this makes me look around with the more 
/complacency upon my snug apartment, and the 
brightly flaming fire, towards which 1 now stretch 
out my “ slippered feet ;” while 1 throw myself back 
in my arm chair, in all the conscious dignity of sole 
and indisputable possession. Really, the sound of 
that wind and rain—soft, distant, and subdued—is not 
disagreeable when one’s well sheltered fromit. Hist! 
what noise is that? It is old ‘Tom, the cat—who 
has found his way into my room, and is purring be- 
hind the stove—he looks up, and purrs away the 
louder—his mode, I suppose, of showing his grati- 
tude, and rejoicing at his escape from the storm into 
such warm and cheery quarters. Purr on, and take 
thine ease, old Tom!—youn disturb me not, thy com- 
fort seeking species has formed a part of many a plea- 
sant family picture of domestie Liieity’ and there is 
a —_ gratification which J am not ashamed to in- 
dulge or avow in the contemplation of thy innocent 
animal enjoyment, and in knowing that I have been 
instrumental in making thee happy. So, keep thy 
place—my humble four-footed friend! No mischiev- 
ous urchin is near thee to pinch thy tail, and pull 
thy whiskers, and after teasing and tormenting thee 
out of all good humour, to complain of thy spiteful 
temper, and demure maliciousness, and have thee 
kicked out for using thy claws in self-defence. * * 
* * *£ * * * Now, in the stillness and soli- 
tude of the place and the hour—my vagrant mind, 
gigd to escape from the shackles of business, or sys- 
tematic study, stretches its wings, and flies back to 
scenes, events, and individuals that have “ a local ha- 
bitation and a name,” in cherished memory alone.— 
They rise before me, one afier another, a ghostly 
traim, bound together by the singular and delicate 
chain of involuntary association. Let me indulge my 
rambling thoughts in their devious ranges over the 
fielde—I will not, because I cannot, say the “ waste” 
of memory—tor it is no “waste” to him who has 
seen much, if he has reflected but a little: He must 
have phreked some flowers, he must have gathered 
some ideas in his course—he cannot have travelled 
“freny Dan to Beersheba,” and found it all barren— 
the expanse must have been dotted over with some 
objects, at least, that eould not but arrest and fix his 
attention for a time, and if so, some impressions must 
have been left behind. 


Nothing is so well able to leave its echo long haunt- 
ing the mind, as the music of eloquenee, the finest, 
because the most intellectual of all music: the thrilling 
tones; the burning words; the thought sublime; the 
gesture of graceful passion—these will dwell in the 
memory, and move the soul, long after the voice ot 
the gifted one is hushed in the unbroken silence of the 
grave. Reeollections erowd upon me, “ pleasant and 
mournful” are they—let me catch some of them as 
they flit so hastily across my mind. * * * * 

‘There is the slender form, and the pale mild coun- 
tenance of young S d, as he stood in the pulpit, 
the observed of an immense admiring throng. T hear 
him speak, his voice soft and silvery; his deep and 
fervent pathos; the amiable and spiritual expressiow 
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VESPER REVERIES. 


of his face, beaming with feeling and devotion; added 
to his youth, and evident ill health; all conspire to 
give peculiar interest and effect to the earnest persua- 
sion and atlectionate appeal that falls from his lips 
and seems to flow directly from his full heart. There 
was an uncommon fascination about this young cler- 
gyman, It was not the splendor of genius—his mind 
was by no means of the first order; it was not the 
flight of an excursive imagination, nor the grasp of a 
vigorous intellect—his imagination was not remarka- 
bly brilliant; his intellectual powers were respectable, 
but could hardly be called great--he rarely reached 
the sublime, and as rarely spoke in those tones of pas- 
sion, that burn their way into the soul, and leave an 
eternal impress there. [i was not this. But there 
was such an appearance of perfect sincerity—there 
was such .resistless evidence, that “his heart was in 
his vocation’’—there was such pure, high and wrapt 
devotion, breathed forth in every sentiment, and visib'e 
in every movernent—there was so much love in him, 
and in every thing he said—all of which was increased 
in its effect, by the youthful beauty of a face, almost 
unearthly in its beauty, (for consumption had already 
touched its bloom, with its own deathly grace and 
withering lustre)—and a finely moulded, though fra- 
gile form, whose motions were full of natural elegance 
—that it is no wonder that he was followed after, and 
so much admired and praised--especially by the 
young and susceptible of the other sex—-and even 
those, whose chiet delight had been, to obey the beck of 
fashion, and to mingle in the giddy train of pleasure’s 
modish votaries-—but who were now willing to sit 
humble and unnoticed, at the feet of a young disciple 
of a Crucified Master, in the midst of a listening 
crowd of refined and unrefined auditors; within the 
homely and unfashionable walls ot a Methodist cha- 
pel. No young clergyman ever produced more effect 
upon the imaginations and the hearts of the other sex, 
and was more of an idol with them, than S———d. 
But in him, you detected no feeling of latent vanity— 
so natural in so young a man, so much caressed ; so 
difficult, so almost impossible to be wholly stifled and 
controlled, even by a sense of sacred duty, arising from 
the solemn obligation of one who has joined himself 
to the servants of the Lord. You were offended with 
none of the little clerical fopperies—the displaying of 
a white hand, or a wh:te handkerchief; unfortunately, 
not unusual in young clergymen of far inferior preten- 
sions to personal elegance. ‘I'he stream of incense 
which continually rose before him—-which would 
have turned the heads of many, and those by no means 
deficient in talent; and which could not have been 
altogether without effect, but upon a very staid and 
scanty few-—seemed to pass over him, and tu leave 
no trace behind. His mind was away, engrossed, 
absorbed, in the things appertaining to another state 
ot being--to which he telt that he was rapidly hasten- 
ing. He was already, as it were, out of the body, his 
“home was Heaven,” and he knew that his sojourn 
here could not be long-—and what had such an one to 
do with earth or earth’s vanities? It was his, to do 
his father’s business—to labour for the souls of men— 
to work while it was called to-day ; for the night, his 
night of death was soon to come, when no man can 
work. His spirit bent in perfect humility and submis- 
sion to the will of Him whose minister he was, and 
as his feet drew nigh unto the grave, he seemed de- 
termined to make up by zeal in the cause, for the 
shortness of the time allotted him to fulfil those du- 


ties which he was sent to perform. Excellent young 
man! His career was brief, but it was glorious in 
the true and most emphatic sense of the term. He 
would speak from the sacred desk, when it wasal- 
most a “voice from the tombs”—when the hectic 
upon his cheek, and the feeble tones of his sweet 
voice, and the exhaustion of his debilitated frame, 
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told that every effort he made reacted with fearful 
force upon his vitals, and that the shadow of the 
“dark mountains” was already upon him. He went 
away foratime. Me yeturned, and preached again— 
travel and medical aid were equally unavailing. Con- 
sumption had fairly taken hold upon his victim, and 
could not be induced to loosen his inexorable grasp, 
by the labours of science, or the sympathies of a mul- 
titude of friends. I used to see him often in my walks, 
taking his daily ride; and he would appear to me to 
grow thinner and paler each time that 1 saw him.— 
At length I met him no more; debility and wasting 
fever had laid him upon the bed, to him of death and 
of triumph. Soon after, I saw his funeral; and among 
those who have been gathered to so early a grave—in 
the morn of usefulness, and but on the verge ot man- 
hood—few were followed by more sincere mourners, 
or have left a purer fame behind them, than J. 
ns d, the young mnglish missionary. 
* * *~ ” * * * 





* 


And there was another in my own profession— 
young M r ot New Jersey—and net dissimilar 
in mind or fate. His mind was quite as powerful— 
perhaps, more brilliant. His fancy would wanton 
with its beauty even amid the dry close reasoning and 
abstruse recondite learning of the law, in which he 
was by no means deficient; and his eloquence, rich, 
varied, full of feelings, vet strong in argument—not 
the eloquence (so called) of the mere declaimer—but 
the true power of one, who thought justly—who rea- 
soned clearly—who felt warmly—and who had stu- 
died and had discovered the way to the understandings 
and the hearts of others—possessed a charm, which 
will embalm his remembrance with those, who like 
me, listened to him with attentive ear and moistened 
eye—while some around me wept, yes—almost subbed 
aloud. I was present at the last speech that he ever 
delivered. It was before a jury in our Circuit Court. 
He was then a sick man. You saw it in the unna- 
tural flush upon his fevered cheek, and in his attenuat- 
ed, though still handsome form. Rarely indeed has 
it been my lot to look upon a countenance of such 
united intellectual and physical beauty—the contour 
of his features was regular and Grecian; his dark 
locks clustered round a high and finely developed 
brow; his eyes, which were of the darkest hazel, 
shone at times when he was excited with his subject, 
with that preternatural lustre which is said to be pe- 
culiar to the consumptive, for he too, was a consump- 
tive—and the almost feminine delicacy of his com- 
plexion, apparently the result of ill health, gave an in- 
creased and a touching interest to his personal ap- 
pearance. Never will that tace and form fade away 
from my remembrance; for they are linked with so 
much that was beautiful in judgment, taste, feeling, 
so much that was elevated in sentiment, glowing in 
expression, and captivating in manner. And his early 
death! Ah! how does this hallow the remembrance, 
and help to enshrine his image—even among those of 
the loved who have departed—his, isthere. * * * 
ESSE Re Re OSE Ra Re EE he 
case in which he was engaged was one of no little 
interest, and well calculated to rouse the energies of 
an advocate. His client, a venerable clergyman, 
had been most grossly slandered by a brother-ip-law— 
a member of his church, and ex-Sheriff of the county. 
The hostility between them had its origin in a most 
trivial dispute about the repairs of a wagon, which 
they used in common; and which the clergyman 
thought he had repaired often enough; while the other 
refused to contribute his share of the necessary ex- 
pense. It happened shortly afterwards, that the ex- 
Sheriff put himself forward for some office in the 
church, and made great exertion to obtain it—using 
all his interest, and electioneering in every quarter.— 
The unfair conduct and unchristian temper which he 
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had displayed in the paltry affair of the old wagon, 
convinced his pastor that i. was a very unfit person 
for the station he sought so eagerly; he opposed his 
election, and the ex-Sheriff was defeated. This roused 
all the “old Adam” in the ex-Sheriff--he builed over 
with rage against the clergyman—and with unfeeling 
vindictive malice, almost unparalleled in the annals of 
human littleness, he did not hesitate to insult the re- 
mains of a deceased sister, and to whisper in the 
startled ear of friends and neighbours, a tale of shame 
and guilt in which he connected the names of that 
sister and his hated brother-in-law! The clergyman 
s0on discovered the effects of the slander so skilfully 
and industriously circulated by a man whose standing 
rm society and place in the church, gave him of neces- 
sity some weight and influence—in glances of suspi- 
cion, empty pews, and a diminished congregation ; 
and however much inclined he might at first have 
been to treat the slander and the slanderer with silent 
and dignified contempt, he now felt himself bound to 
perform the unpleasant duty of bringing the matter 
into a court of justice, and submitting his conduct and 
character to the comments and scrutiny of a legal in- 
vestigation. The facts of the case, it will be perceiv- 
ed, were of a novel character; and afforded an admi- 
rable field for the powers of an orator who was equal 
to the subject. The words had been spoken in the 
Dutch language—-the clergyman lived in a neighbour- 
ing county, and was of the Reformed Dutch Church ; 
and a good deal of preliminary ingenuity and acute. 
ness was required and displayed, in fixing the precise 
meaning of the words, and whether they made out a 
charge of an indictable offence, so asto amount in the 
language of the law, the slander per se-.-and in urging 
upon the court, that the proof in the cause fully sus. 
tained the innuendoes laid in the declaration. After 
having done this, so as to demonstrate his possession 
of that forensic perspicacity and legal ability, without 
which a lawyer’s eloquence will not be listened to 
with much effect by the bench-——he turned, and made 
his appeal tu the jury—and a soul stirring appeal was 
it. is pathos drew tears from many who did not 
look as if they were much given to the melting mood, 
when he drew a picture of the distress which this foul 
slander had introduced into the clergyman’s once 
happy home—-of the anguish of a loved and loving 
wife—the sufferings of those of his children who were 
advancing to womanhood, and felt that keen sensi- 
tiveness to blemished fame which is one of the great- 
est safeguards of virtue—-and the mental woe of him 
at whose reputation and peace the blow had been 
struck, and who bent in meek submission to that 
blow as a dispensation of Providence; but who could 
not divest himself of the feelings of a man, and knew 
the bitterness that was in a wounded spirit, even when 
conscience did not lift its voice in accusation to add 
tenfold torment to the pang. And when he adverted 
to the injury done to the cause of our most holy faith, 
by such an assault upon the character of one of its 
ministers—his language in keeping with the greatness 
ef his theme gave force to sentiments, so just, and 
occasionally, so sublime--that they would not have 
been out of place at the altar of the sanctuary: and 
then, the orator glanced at the defendant, who sat in 
court with a lowering brow, and a face of bold, un- 
moved, unfeeling eflrontery; and as he looked upon 
him, his eye flashed, and his lip curled with the indig- 
nation that swelled his bosom—to which he gave 
vent, in a lava stream of burning and sweeping de- 
nunciation of the dark and miscreant malice of him, 
who would have his revenge--though to obtain it, he 
must trample upon the ashes of a sister; stab the 
reputation of the living and the dead; poison the 
sweet fountain of domestic love and hope ; and destroy 
the usefulness of a servant of the Most High; and do 
this fiend like work, while, with a friend’s hypocrisy, 





he took upon his lips the sacred name of his Saviour— 
and made profession of his belief in his religion, and 
his submission to his will-—and put his polluted hands 
upon the consecrated symbols of his broken body and 
his precious blood; and to aggravate the deep wick- 
edness, and to impart an additional shade to the 
blackness of his heart—the cause of all this hellish 
hate, was, what ?--the sting of mortification, merited 
by unworthy conduct—-the baffled desire of unprinci- 
pled ambition, which sought a religious destinction ; 
for which a moment’s self-examination must have 
convinced him that his ungoverned passions, his ma- 
lignant heart, and his unchristian life, had altogether 
unfitted him! The peroration sent a thrill through 
the vast audience, hushed to a death-like stillness— 
and as their gaze and mine own was fixed upon the 
bold offender who was the object of its just invective, 
as if all wished to see whether he was not affected, by 
what so stirred the blood and touched the hearts of 
others, I saw his look of brazen impudence give 
way—(it was doubtless, half assumed—tor the man 
mest have had some human feelings)—a sudden pale- 
ness overspread his countenance; he put his hands 
over his brow, and bent down his head, nor did he 
raise it until the speaker had ceased. Well did this 
most eloquent speech deserve the eulogium which it 
drew forth from his venerable colleague, Mr. Emmet, 
who followed him, and closed the case. ‘The jury 
brought in a verdict for the plaintifi—a heavy one 
considering the circumstances of the defendant——but 
they would have been fully justified in doubling the 
amount. Itdid however, all that the plaintiff desired— 
it proclaimed his innocence of the fabricated charge 
ot guilt, and the malice in which it had its origin ; it 
restored its wonted peace to the bosom of his family, 
and their pastor to the confidence of his flock. 

had acted imprudently in speaking at all 
in his state of health. He had exerted himself be- 
yond his strength, and spoken too long and too earn- 
estly. But he had been sent for from his village home 
in another state, to plead this interesting cause ot a 
valued client, and that client and his friends were so 
anxious to hear him; it was the first opportunity he 
had had of appearing before an audience in our great 
city; he felt those promptings of professional ambi- 
tion, without which a man can never attain te emi- 
nence, but which are so apt to lead him too far—and 
thus urged forward, with these considerations weigh- 
ing upon his mind, and impelling him to task his powers 
to the utmost, he took no thought of bodily weakness, 
and unable to refrain from making the required effort, 
he lost sight of every thing but his cause, and made 
such a speech as I have attempted to describe—and 
his last! He concluded in the afternoon at about 
three o’clock ; and in the evening, he was confined to 
his chamber with a haemorrhage of the lungs. ‘The 
able physician who attended him, frankly told him, 
that another such an effort would be fatal; and that 
but one chance of a restoration to comparative health 
remained, and that was, to try the effects of a milder 
and more propitious clime. He took the advise, and 
turned his footsteps towards the sunny skies and 
balmer air of the Vineyards of France. He arrived, 
and tor a while was better; but alas! like too many 
more, he came too late—too late. His disorder re- 
turned upon him, and after lingering a few weeks, he 
was laid among the strangers, in that gay city ot the 
dead—where beauty mocks decay—Pere La Chaise. 
There let the young American traveller, as he muses 
among the monuments reared to the memory of the 
brave, the noble, and the renowned—pause at the 
humbler stone which bears upon it the name of a 
gifted countryman--W mW.M r. 


“ Light be the turf of thy tomb! 
May its verdure like emeralds he : 
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There should not be the shadow of gloom, 
In aught that reminds us of thee.” 


Never do I take from my shelf the volume once 
thine, and containing thy name, written with thy own 
hand, without having thee before me—as thou stoodst 
in thy beauty and thy intellectual might, pouring forth 
thy eloquence upon the very margin of thy grave.— 
Thy last notes were like those of the swan. My 
thoughts of thee are like the recollected tunes of me- 
lancholy music—for when I think of thee, 1 hear that 
most powertul of all instruments, thy variable voice, 
in all the inspiration of high and noble feeling! * * 
** *# *& © & H KH K KH OK KO OK & # 
* * * Another, and yet another, and another still ! 
How ye crowd upon me !—But I will speak of one— 
and only one—ot the unfortunate H rC g, 
who art now in my thoughts—conspicuous in the 
group!—Thy image will l arrest, ere it melts into thin 
air. Alas! though likeS dand M r—cut 
off too soon—we cannot dwell with similar feelings 
upon thy fate. They died in their usefulness, and 
before they had reached the full expansion of their 
strength. Our loss was great. But they died in the 
whiteness of their fame; the breath of slander had 
not touched its purity; the sternest of earth’s many 
censors had not ventured to condeiin or censure 
aught. ‘The imprudence of yuuth—the irregularities 
of early excitement—the degradation of vicious habit 
—could not be adduced, to diminish their claim to be 
remembered with affection and respect. We have 
nothing that we wish to forget in their epitaph. Their 
best eulogium is the record of their lives. Beautitul 
were they in death—for though their lives were short, 
if we knew not what they might have been—yet we 
had seen enough of the bud, to prognosticate the fu- 











ture beauty of the flower—we had scen enough of the 


active mind, to give full credit for the increase of 
power that future years and further study wou'd have 
imparted-—we had seen the imagination in the fulness 
of its brilliancy, and the feelings in their first warmth 
and fairest bloom. We might have seen them greater, 
but we never could have seen them more attractive— 
for we saw them in the youth of their genius and 
their hope; when virtue was emotion, as well as duty, 
and the cold lesson of the world had not vet been 
taught. Who shall say, that our loss was not their 
gain? No, weep not for them! 


“ Weep not for those, whom the veil of the tomb, 

In life’s happy morning hath hid from our eyes, 

Ere sin threw a blight o’cr the spirit’s young bloom, 

Or earth had profan’d, what was born for the skies. 

Death chill'd the fair fountain, ere sorrow had stain’d 
it; 

*T was trozen in all the pure light of its course, 

And but sleeps ’till the sunshine of Heav’n has un- 
chain’d it, 

To water that Eden where first was its source.” 





But unfortunate C g, it was thy fate, to 
die with the blight upon thy name. Thou hadst out- 
lived thy fame. Long ere age could assail thy mind, 
or bow thy frame—the scorner’s sneer, the world’s 
neglect had chilled thy heart, and broken thy proud 
spirit. There is pain and gloom in our thoughts of 
thee—not that sad simple melancholy which we are 
often inclined to indulge, rather than avoid. We 
grieve, not only that thou art in thy distant grave ; but 
that thou wer’t hurried there, before thou hadst lived 
down—the dark calumnious charge—and perchance, 
the accusation of truth, severe, but just! 

C 2’s preaching used to attract me, notwith- 
standing all the rumours of his indnigenne in excesses, 
At times, I was inclined to believe that they were not 





without foundation—again, I doubted—I was always 
willing to doubt. There were eccentricities in his 





deportment—some of them not “7 appropriate or 


becoming in a clergyman. He paid too little atten- 
tion to the decorums of his profession, and seemed to 


entertain too haughty a contempt for the opinion of 


the world as to clerical propriety of manners and con- 
duct. There was something of a recklessness visible 
in his demeanoui, and a real or affected indifference 
and disdainful independence of others’ thoughts and 
censures, which increased the number of his enemies, 
and diminished the regard ot his friends ; perhaps, un- 
fair reproach and undeserved condemnation, was its 
first unhappy cause? * * * #* * # + * & 
* *# # & & * # * J have him now before me, 
ascending his pulpit stairs—his stick under his arm— 
his dress of a more fashionable cut than is usual for 
clergymen, but negligently put on—his hair gracelully 
dishevelled, and thrown back from a white and very 
handsome forehead. He would remain in his seat for 
a while, scrutinizing his audience as they come in— 
sipping water at frequent intervals, and passing his 
hand rapidly through his thick dark hair. He would 
then raise, and in an attitude of graceful ease, read 
the customary hymn—his manner, it is true, some- 
what too careless, and a litile irreverent—but with a 
distinctness and a beauty of emphasis and intonation, 
that I have never heard equalled—with equal grace 
would be sink back into his seat. But withall, there 
was no aflectation—nothing forced—no apparent 
studied elegance ; and yet real elegance was there.— 
In this respecti—in the mere externals of oratory— 
was C g truly great. In ease, grace, and pro- 
priety of gesture, superior to any speaker I ever heard ; 
in fullness and distinctness uf enunciation—in proprie- 
ty and force of emphasis—in every thing connected 
with mere manner (except that he was deficient in 
the dignity and the gravity befitting pulpiteffort) he was 
admirable. But his eloquence wanted soul—it might 
perhaps be more properly called oratory, than elo- 
ence—he was a master of the arts of elocution.— 
True eloquence has its birth in the mind—in the ima- 
gination—in the feelings. It cannot be acquired. It 
breaks forth in the wild imagery and sublime thoughts 
of the untutored savage, when he sveks to rouse the 
fierce spirit of histribe. It was heard from our own 
Patrick Henry, when he spoke the language of genius 
and of nature; no less than in the elaborated brilliancy 
of a Burke, the magnificent periods of a Bolingbroke, 
er the polished point and florid rhetoric of a Canning. 
It is sometimes greatest in the silent pause of intense 
emotion. Again, it bursts upon us in the irregular re- 
sistless torrent of excited passion, overleaping all bar- 
riers, and spurning all control. It cannot be subjected 
to positive rule—it cannot be restricted by a simple de- 
finition ; for it is felt, when rules would condemn—we 
are arrested, impr , fascinated, by a nameless 
grace—we are “pleased, we know not why, and 
care not wherefore.” I: is with eloquence, as it is 
with poetry—much of both is “ unwritten,” Poeta 
nasscitur, orator fit, says Cicero; but you can no 
more make an orator, than you can a poet. You 
might as well attempt “to build a tree.” The move- 
ments of the made up orator, when compared with 
those of the true oratory, are like those of a first rate 
automaton, in contrast with the living grace of the 
man himself—the movements are correct and accord- 
ing to rule--the mechanism is admirable—yet it is 
but mechanism after all. We may bring out--we 
may improve—we cannot create. Manner alone, 
cannot form an orator—it is but the dress, the mode 
of giving vent to thought and feeling—the thought 
and feeling must be first in the man. Cicero’s own 
description of a perfect orator, combines an appalling 
multitude of requisites. It has been often quoted. 
Where shall he go for a better—whose authority would 

we prefer ? 
rc g’s eloquence was manner, man- 
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ner, munner---and manner only. He could not speak 
extemporaneously with any fluency—all his oratorical 
efforts were premeditated, and his best sermons were 
those which had been the most carefully prepared— 
and even these were rather tame and frigid produc- 
uons—-relieved by occasional energetic declamation, 
now and then rising to vehemence, rather than fer- 
vour ;—but rarely stamped with the glowing impress 
of creative genius, or developing the workings of a 
powerful mind---rarely lifting us to the “ ©mpyreal 
Heights” upon the “ Seraph Wings” of sublime emo- 
tion; as rarely melting the heart with the simpler dis- 
play of the gentle sympathetic affections of our na- 
mire. He never threw a spell over us---he could not 
unbar at will the flood gates of feeling—he could not 
torce or insinuate his way into the mind and heart, 
and reign a master there---he never uttered one of 
these original animating comprebensive thoughts, that 
startle and haunt the mind through the vicissitudes of 
years. He was fond of borrowing, and those remarks 
which occur to my mind while 1 now endeavour to 
recall to my recollection his best peculiarities of man- 
ner, are the remarks of others, introduced into his 
sermons and speeches, and delivered in his most ad- 
mirable and emphatic style. His very manner, with 
all its beauty, wanted soul. You could hardly call it 
strictly, an artificial manner—it was too perfect a spe- 
cimen of art, to appear artificial---and yet the after 
thought was irresistable, that it was artificial. You 
could not but be pleased, while you were an auditor— 
but when you retired and reflected, there was an in- 
voluntary dissatisfaction---you weighed it in the ba- 
lance, and found it wanting; it had not sufficient 
variety of intonation--.it was too declamatory---it was 
too uniform---too unvaried in its correctness---too un- 
brokea in its low. In short, it was deficient in what 
art cannot supply---in feeling; a transient occasional 
irritation---the mere ebullition of temper---frequently, 
too frequently---ruffled the surface---but, you looked 
tor the indications of the deep internal power---you 
looked in vain---of course, with all its beauty---there 
was a want, and you were dissatisfied. C g 
might more properly be called an elegant speaker, 
than a great orator. They are very different things 
i» my humble opinion, however much we are apt to 
confound them. Strange to tell,C g was most 
spirited and energetic, where one would have least ex- 
pecied it. For laxity of faith, he showed no mercy. 
He was bitter and unsparing in his invectives upon 
those who departed from the standard of orthodoxy, 








or doubted, what he deemed the essential doctrines of 


christianity. ‘lo Universalists and Unitarians, he 
denied the name of christians. For them, in his esti- 
mation, there could be no salvation. ‘“ Refined 
Deists”---“ Baptised Infidels”---were the epithets that 
he was fond of applying to them. All were included 
in one sweeping condemnation :---the religious protes 
sions of Priestley---the christian labours ot Lardner— 
the amiable piety of Buckminister---could not protect 
them from being coupled with the scoffer Voltaire, 
the sophist Hume, and the blasphemer Paine---such 
was C g’s christian charity. He was also a 
very zealous politician---singularly, perhaps unbecom. 
ingly so, for a clergyman.--for his political feelings 
would break out and flash forth in his sermons, and 
even in his prayers---and would sometimes be marvel. 
lously out of place and keeping in both. Often have 
I heard him fulminate denunciations from his “ drum 
ecclesiastic” against the “ Alliance of Europe’s un- 
holy despots”---and I once heard him invoke the Di. 
vine vengeance upon the “accursed House of Bour- 
bon’.--and frequent and fervent were his petitions to 
the throne of Grace, that the “ bow of the Ottoman 
might be broken.” He was possessed, I believe, of a 
ics patriotic heart, and animated by a sincere, though 
not perhaps, a very well regulated desire for the uni- 





versal emancipation of oppressed humanity. In his 
appeals for the Divine blessing, he was particularly 
careful to include by a full enumeration.-.the various 
departments of the general and state governments, as 
well as “all our professional, mercantile, and me. 
chanical interests”.--and he would sometimes stop by 
the way, to pronounce a compliment upon one who 
stood high in his admiration---and whose worth ought 
perhaps to have excused the digression.of the preacher 
—our late lamented Clinton, 

C g had a wonderful craving after popularity. 
To him it seemed the breath of life. Various, and 
sometimes almost ludicrously ingenious, were the ex- 
pedients resorted to for the purpose of “filling a 
house.” On one occasion, I recollect---it was at the 
height of the Greek excitement---he gave out that a 
sermon would be delivered to the young men of our 
city; after which a collection wed be taken up for 
the benefit of the Greeks. ‘The ladies were politely 
apprized, that he anticipated an audience composed in- 
clusively of young men. The attraction was great, 
and I never saw a finer assemblage of the “ rising 
hopes” of our city, than was gathered into the church 
in Vandewater street. It was literally overflowing 
with young men, and among them were not a few, 
whose visits to any church were “few and far be- 
tween”..-but who had been attracted on the present 
occasion by the expectation of hearing a stirring ora- 
tion from so celebrated a speaker, upon the popular 
subject of the suffering and struggliug Greeks. ‘There 
were about a dozen females present, and they had 
taken their places in the organ gallery, to assist in 
the singing. The aisles---the very pulpit stairs were 
lined with eager listeners) When C g rose and 
gave out his text, which was from Proverbs, a grow- 
ing suspicion of what was coming, became visible in 
the exchange of significant glances---and smiles of 
surprise---and indications of being finely caught were 
perceptible in the countenances of many---as the 
preacher observed, that some no doubt had come in 
expectation that the cause of the Greeks would be 
the theme of that night’s discourse---but such had not 
been his promise. He had given notice that he would 
deliver a discourse to the young men; and that after 
it, a collection would be taken up for the benefit of 
the Greeks. He thought that the present time could 
not be more profitably spent, than in a serious consi- 
deration of those offences against religion and morality, 
into which, from various causes, the young men ot 
our city were more particularly liable, and inclined to 
be allured. He told his auditors not to look upon hina 
as a stoical censor, for he was himself a young man, 
and had a fellow feeling with them. A little incident 
which took place will give some idea of the man.— 
There was some noise in one of the galleries, owing 
to the entrance of a number of persons, who did not 
tread so lightly as they might and ought to have done. 
C stopped---stood for a space of about five mi- 
nutes, bending a stern stedfast look at the quarter 
from whence the noise proceeded--and at length ob- 
served---“Since I have commenced this discourse 
there has been a great deal of unnecessary noise in 
this house. If there is any more of it—the exercises 
of the evening are closed, and the congregation dis- 
missed.” No more occurred, and he went on with 
his sermon. As he proceeded to expand his subject, 
and became broader in his allusions, and more pointed 
and severe in his animadversions---he fairly done out 
the tew females who had ventured to show their faees 
over the organ gallery, notwithstanding his previous 
intimation. Bonnet after bonnet disappeared--.and 
the cleared spot in the gallery was soon filled with a 
dense mass of the rougher sex. C —g never de- 
livered himself better. The collection wag one of the 














largest ever taken up in any of our churches. On the 





succeeding Sunday, he informed the young ladies of 
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his congregation, that they had a claim upon him for 
a sermon addressed particularly to themselves--.and he 
should hasten to discharge the obligation. The time 
was appointed, and my curiosity was not the less, be- 
cause the sermon was to be addressed, if not exclu- 
sively, at least particularly, to the young ladies. The 
coniemnn did not display the same forbearance which 
the young ladies had done---for they composed about 
a fourth of the congregation—myself among the 
number. This discourse was much inferior to the 
other---in fact, it was a string of vapid, common place, 
and twaddling moralities, which nothing but his ad- 
mirable manner could have rendered endurable.— 
Among other matters, he talked about dress—novel 
reading—and playing upon the piano torte. Not that 
he developed any thing of the cynic er the puritan. 
By no means---he pronounced the “ Scottish Chiets,” 
to be a work worthy of every young lady’s perusal ; 
commended the productions of the “ wonderful By- 
ron,” (he probably intended to except “ Don Juan,”) 
admitted that it was perfectly right and proper for 
young ladies to finger the piano forte—only he wished 
that they would design somewhat oftener than they 
now did---to strike up the good old fashioned devo- 
tional tunes of “one hundred” and the “119th 
psalm”—and as to dress--why he was clearly of 
opinion, that a female ought to be clothed according 
to the uniary circumstances of her father or her 
husband---and for his owa part, he liked to see “ an 
elegant woman, elegantly attired.” It was painful to 
witness such intellectual decrepitude as was here de- 
veloped. It seemed to prove that to him the old age 
of the mind had indeed arrived—that he was already 
in the lees of life—and that young as he was in years, 
the mind had exhausted itself, a was in the midst of 
that rapid decline, which is at times-~a fearful effect 
of the reaction of prolonged excitement. It was 
painful also, to witness such continued and ineffectual 
strainings to retain that hold upon popular favour 
which was daily growing leoser and looser, in con- 
sequence of his own follies---to use no harsher term. 
All popularity, we know, is at best unstable---a city 
clergyman’s almost proverbially.so. To make it at 
all his aim, is at variance with his duty; and to let it 
appear a primary object of pursuit, isjustly to produce 
revolting and disgust. But let me not become too 
severe in my reflections; nor writea homily upon the 
clerical character, with poor H rC g held 
up in it as an example to deter. Far be it from my 
thoughts. My feelings towards his memory are too 
kind for this. They would prompt me to fold the 
mantle over his frailties, and to drop a tear, while I 
did so---rather than to draw them forth to the com- 
mon gaze or to uttera harshreproof. If he did trans- 
gress---the punishment of his trangression followed. 
Let that suffice. It is not ours to condemn-.-for we 
all have erred. Let us rejoice that it is divine to for 

give. 

The vestry of C 2’s church became dissatis- 
fied. There was a quarrel, and a separation. He en- 
deavoured to collect a permanent congregation at 
Washington Hall; but it did not succeed. Numbers 
indeed, particularly among the young and the gay, 
were willing enough to spend some of their Sundays 
in listening to his oratory, instead of the customary 
lounge through Broadway, or ride into the country— 
but the steady going church people~-upon whom 
alone, a clergyman could rely for permanent support— 
were not inclined to encourage and patronize one, ot 
whose propriety of habits suspicions were entertained, 
and rumour spoke with her thousand tongues; and 
who in attempting to preach at all, was acting in 
disobedience to the decision of the spiritual authority 
of the church to which he professed to belong. He 
preached, I think, about three times in Washington 
Hall. I went once to hear him. It was quite full. 








He appeared very much depressed, and suffering both 
of heady axil mind had lett their visible traces on his 
countenance. For the first time, 1 saw him arrayed 
in the clerical gown. It sat awkwardly upon him---and 
before he touk his place---his wife, a pale interesting 
woman---rose ard adjusted it. He spoke with his 
usual-.--no---not with what was wont to be---his usual 
grace and energy. After the sermon was over and he 
had resumed his seat he again rose, and with evident 
agitation of manner, said to the andience---that he 
was poor---that his salary for the last three months 
had been denied him, because he could not attend to 
his pastoral duties during that time in which he had 
been confined to a bed of sickness.--that for himself—- 
and he spoke it with a kindling eye, and a look that 
betrayed the struggling pride that scorned to solicit-- 
he cared nothing---he was ready to endure all that his 
enemies might have in store for him---but---he had a 
wile and children——he stopped abruptly, and sat 
down-.--and as he took his seat---1 saw that his eyes 
were filled with tears. My heart bled for him. His 
worst enemy could not have wished for more, than to 
behold this manly spirit thus trampled down into the 
very dust of the earth. One of the gentlemen present 
went round among the audience, and took up a con- 
tribution in his hat. At length I heard, that he had 
received an invitation from a congregation in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and had taken his departure for 
the purpose of making the necessary arrangements 
previous to acceptance. The next piece of informa- 
‘tion that I received, was, that he was dead. Before 
| he landed, he was seized with a violent fever; and 
| only arrived, to die in Charleston. He left behind 
him, many who admired his talents---and some friends 
who loved him with all his failings, and clung to him 
to the last. If it was his unha by lot---like too many, 
and some alas! still more sifted than himself-.-to wan- 
der from the sure and upright path of sober modera- 
tion. It he did, at times, submit to the foul thraldom 
of the fiend, that has bound, and is binding in his 
chains--so many, even of the mightiest of the sons of 
men—let us not forget, that there were most melan- 
choly circumstances connected with his earlier life— 
which need not now be dwelt upon—that were well 
calculated to result, not merely in temporary insanity 
—but in a continued tendency to mental alienation. 
The shock his brain received---when the most horrible 
of sudden deaths was her’s, who but a moment before 
was at his side---and he tound himself alone and wi- 
dowed- -that brain might have been lost. The brain 
is too complex &@ machine, and we know too little 
about it---to pronounce a dogmatic judgment---and to 
say, where eccentricity ends, and where insanity be- 
gins. If there be a doubt, let us take the charitable 
side—-if we should err-—’twere better to err that way, 
than the opposite. A man may mingle with his fellow 
men, and pursue the routine of ordinary cares and du- 
ties, so as to escape observation or remark---and yet 
may not be a perfectly sane man. Some delicate 
string of the mazy instrument may be shattered—and 
you have the strange response of monomania. Though 
no one string has snapped, each string may have been 
strained beyond its proper tension; and the whole in- 
strument yields to the soul's action, fitful, irregular, 
discordant music---though not so strikingly varied 
trom the ordinary sounds ocvasion brings forth from 
others when temporary passion or sudden impulse 
lends its aid—as to lead us with any certainty to the 
dire and latent causé. Reason teaches us that such 
may be—experience---the record of man’s frailties, and 
man’s woe, teaches us that such has been the fact.— 
Who shall say that it was not thy case, unhappy 
Cc ? And if it were so, can it be just for those 
to sit in judgment upon thy errors, and condemn thy 
life---who never knew thy early history, or those who 
if they knew it---can know nothing of the possible ef- 
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fects of misfortunes such as thine---upon the young 
heart and the unfathomable mind? * * * * * 
* * = 5 * * * * * * ¥ But the growing 
dimness of my lamp warns me of the lateness of the 
hour, and that it is high time for me to call my 
thoughts home. Like the oil consuming in that lamp, 
so passeth my life away. ‘The years of youth are de- 
parting ; the recollections of youth are waxing fainter, 
as the cares of manhood thicken upon me. I have 
endeavoured to catch and to embody some of them 
before they have faded quite; or before the evil days 
come, and the years draw nigh, when I shall say “I 
have no pleasure in them.” But I must throw aside 
my pen, and seek my pillow---to exchange my waking, 
for slumbering dreams---and both, I am sure, will be 
of the past---the past !..-that can thus---and only thus 
return to us. Perhaps, gentle reader, before thou hast 
got thus far with me, thou hast morethan once, sighed 
for thine own pillow? If so--.thou will need no sleep- 
ing potion---and may thank my drowsy lucubrations 
for saving thee the unwholsome necessity---and now, 


“ good night !” J. B.S. 
— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
LINES 


Written on seeing a drawing of the “‘ Delaware Water Gap,”’ 


when far from home. | 
Stream of my native hills! ye bring 
My holiest visions back, 
And seem again thy waves to fling 
Around my boyhood’s track : 
Oft, oft in lite’s young hour I’ve stood, 
The cloud capt hills around me 
And pa upon thy passing flood, 
Till a strange spell hath bound me; 


And laid me down beside thy stream, 
O’er shadowed by the willow, 

Till on my spirit, like a dream 
Came the low murmur of the billow, 

Once more ye bring me round my home, 
And on my listning ear, 

The silv’ry times of childhood came, 
All joyously and clear. 


A gain, along the sunlit hill, 
With heedless step I’m bounding, 
And by the rock, and flashing rill, 
My careless laugh is rounding. 
Or far away, my wand’ring feet 
Are o’er the meadows flying, 
Or where the babbling streamlets meet, 
My wearied form is lying. 

My home! my home! I see thee now, 
The blue hills round thee sweeping, 
That o’er thee with a changeless brow, 
Their ceaseless watch are keeping : 
My home! my home! oh! whata crowd 

Of thoughts are o’er me rushing, 
And like a torrent deep and loud, 
My heart’s tull fount is gushing. 


My dream is past, the vision fled, 
And I am hurried back 

To weary life, once more to tread 

My manhood’s cheerless track : 

Bright dream! I wish ye had not past 
So beauteously hefore me, 

To tade so soon, for ye have cast 
A painful sadness o’er me. 


My home! where is it now? oh! where 
The forms I dearly cherished! 
Go ask the winds that wander there, 
They'll tell thee, “all have perished,” 
Stream of my childhood! life hath past 
But sadly, since J threw 
My loneliest parting, and my last, 
Across thy waters blue. CLEMENT. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


AFRICAN CHARACTER. 


Phillis Wheatly, the subject of the following sketch, 
was brought fromm Africa in the year 1761 and purchas- 
ed by John Wheatly, a wealthy merchant of Boston, 
His wife, wishing to possess a female slave whom she 
might bring up under her own eye, and thus secure for 
herself the services of a faithful domestic, visited the 
slave market for the purpose of purchasing one; 
assing by many whose healthy appearance would 
hae generally been considered as a recommendation, 
her choice tell upon one, whose looks denoted any- 
thing, rather than a capability of enduring the toils of 
servitude and the sufferings incident to a change of 
climate, but whose pleasing and unobtrusive manners, 
and intelligent countenance, won her sympathy and 
induced her to become her purchaser. Phillis, who 
was then about 7 years of age, was of a delicate frame 
that appeared already sinking under the hardships to 
which she had been subjected: Shortly alter her in- 
troduction into the family, Mrs. Lothrop, a daughter 
of Mrs. Wheatly’s, observed her quickness and intel- 
ligence and undertook to instruct her in reading and 
writing, in which she made great proficiency. ‘The 
avidity with which she seized upon all opportunities 
for the acquisition of knowledge, attracted the atten- 
tion of the literati, who furnished her with the works 
of various authors, which enabled her to pursue with 
greater success the objects to which her attention 
was directed: the knowledge whichshe acquired, by 
the assistance of the tamily, acted as a stimulous toa 
greater exertion; and accordingly we soon find her 
endeavouring to master the Latin tongue. Her poetical 
talents were early developed,some of her productions 
were written when about twelve years of age. 
Instead of being suffered to wait upon her mistress, 
as was at first intended, she was not even allowed to 
associate with the domestics of the family, but was 
treated by her mistress as one of her own children: 
Notwithstanding the kindness of her master’s family, 
and the attention she received from distinguished in- 
dividuals, she never lost sight of that modest and un- 
assuming deportment, that first attracted the atten- 
tion of her mistress in the slave market. The fol- 
lowing anecdote wiu serve to show the high estima- 
tion in which she held her. Phillis had gone to visit 
at a friend’s in the neighbourhood; during her absence 
the weather changed, her mistress, fearful of its 
effects upon her health, ordered Prince, another of her 
slaves, to take the chaise and bring home her protege; 
as he approached the house, Mrs. Wheatly, who was 
standing near the window exclaimed, “ be but look 
at the saucy varlet—if he hasen’t the impudence to 
sit upon the same seat with my Phillis,’ and Prince, 
received a reprimand for forgetting the dignity attach- 
ed to the person of “ my Phillis.” 


In 1770 she was joined to Dr. Sewall’s church, and 
became an ornament to the society in which she be- 
longed; three years afterwards a volume of her poems 
was published, and passed througk several editions; 
and least their authenticity should be doubted, her 
master, the governor, the lieutenant governor and fif- 
teen other respectable persons, testified “ that they 
verily believed them to have been written by Phillis— 
that she had been examined by some of the best 
judges, who thought her qualified to write them,”’ 
such was the excellency of the poems, and so strong 
was the prejudice against a colored skin, that many 
believed it impossible, that one whom God had clothed 
in a sable livery, should possess talents of so high a 
character. 

In 1773 her physician recommended a sea voage for 
her health, mel had long been gradually declining ; 
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AFRICAN CHARACTER. 


England, it was settled that she should accompany 
him: upon her arrival there, she was presented to Lady 
Huntingdon, Lord Dartmouth, Mr. Thornton and 
many other distinguished individuals, by whom she 
was treated with the greatest respect and attention; 
a letier from America, informin Se ot the declining 
health of her mistress, induced her to hasten her re- 
turn, although many of her friends wished her to re- 
main until the return of the Count to St. German, that 
she might be presented to the young monarch, George 
III. but refusing to listen to their persuasions, she 
hastened to attend the sick bed of her kind friend and 
mistress, where she arrived in time to close the eyes 
of one, who had ever been to her, asa tender and in- 
dulgent mother. Mr. Wheatly did not long survive the 
decease of his wife, and was soon followed by their 
only daughter; their son, the only survivor of the 
family, was married and settled in England. Phillis 
was thus deprived of a home where she had enjoyed 
the comforts, and even luxuries of lite, and of those 
friends, who had ever been solicitous for her comfort 
and happiness: perhaps, at almost any other period, 
those whom she had known when in affluence, would 
have extended to her their sympathy and aid in ad- 
versity ; but at that time, individual sufferings were 
lost sight of, amid the darkness which overhung our 
political horizon and threatened desolation to our 
country and saddened every heart. 

In 1775, Phillis received, and accepted an offer of 
marriage, from a grocer of the name of Peters; a 
man ot considerable talent and information, but indo- 
lent, improvident and proud. During the war be- 
tween England and the colonies, she suffered much 
from neglect and poverty, and to her other sufferings, 
was added the anxiety of a mother, who saw the dis- 
tresses of her children without the means of allevia- 
ting them—many of her former friends were favoura- 
ble to the royal party, and obliged on that account to 
leave the country; the depreciation of the currency 
added to the general distress, and many who would 
have been willing to have assisted her, had not where- 
with to feed their own families. After years of suffer- 
ing and privation, we find her in a miserable hovel in 
Boston, two of her children were dead, and the 
mother, and remaining child, were fast approaching 
the termination of their earthly career. She, whose 
acquaintance had been squght by the wise and good 
of our land—who had visited the shores of England, 
and been received and treated with honor and respect 
by Britain’s proudest nobles—whose amiable disposi- 
tion, and feeling heart, had won for her, the love of 
all who knew her—whose talents, learning and virtue, 
havedone much to redeem from unmerited obloquy 
the character of her people, and established her own 
fame upon a sure foundation; was fated to close her 
existence,in the midst of poverty and wretchedness, 
of misery and wo. 

It may be said that her poems are not above medi- 
ocrity; granted. It is not expected that they will 
compare with the writings of a Hemans, a Sigourney, 
a Hewitt, or a Gould; nor would the times in which 
they were written justify such an expectation. The 
system of female education, miserably defective as it 
now is, is much superior to what it then was, even in 
the most enlightened portion of Europe. In the 
western wilds, in the colonies of America, but few 
females could boast of any accomplishment, save that 
of housewifery. There,was then, no brilliant exhibi- 
tion of female talent, to incite her to exertion, sur- 
rounded by the darkness of ignorance, and weighed 
down by the disadvantages of her situation; what 
could we have looked for? could we have supposed 
that she would have trod a path, that, comparatively 
speaking, was unknown; that she would have delight- 
ed in literature, and poured forth her soul in the pure 
and holy language ot song? how can this be account- 





ed for, unless we allow it to be the inspiration of that 
genius, which is the gift of God alone. 

_ Butas regards the merits of her writings; let each 
judge tor themselves:—for those who cannot gain 
access to her poems, I have selected the following asa 
fair sample, Ihave chosen them, not because I thought 
them the best, but for their brevity ; the first, was writ- 
ten when she was but fourteen years of age. 


“To the King's Most Excellent Majesty.” 
“Your subjects hope, dread sire, the crown upon your 
brow may flourish long, 
And that your arm may in your God be strong, 
Oh, may your sceptre num’rous nations sway, 
And ali with love and readiness obey. 


But how shall we the British king reward ? 

Rule thou in peace, our father and our lord! 

*Midst the remembrance of thy favours past, 

The meanest peasants must admire the last.* 

May George, beloved by all the nations round, 

Live with heaven’s choicest, constant blessings 
crowned. 

Great God! direct and guard him from on high, 

And from his head let every evil fly : 

And may each clime with equal gladness see 

A monarch’s smile can set his subjects free. 


The following poem written at the age of nineteen, 
contains some advice which it would be well for us all 
to remember. 


“On being brought frem Africa to America.” 


*T was mercy brought me from my pagan land, 
Taught my benighted soul to understand 

That there’s a God—that there’s a Saviour too: 
Once I redemption neither sought nor knew. 
Some view our sable race with scornful eye— 
“Their color isa diabolic dye,” 

Remember christians, negroes black as Cain, 
May be refined, and join the angelic train. 


The next on Virtue. 


O thou bright jewel, in my aim 1 strive 

To comprehend thee. Thine own words declare, 
Wisdom is higher than a fool can reach, 

1 cease to wonder, and no more attempt, 

Thine height to explore, or fathom thy profound. 
But O my soul, sink not into despair ; 

Virtue is near thee, and with gentle hand, 

Would now embrace thee,—hovers o’er thine head, 
Fain would the heaven-born soul with her converse, 
Then seek, then court her for the promised bliss, 
Auspicious queen,thine heavenly pinions spread, 
And lead celestial chastity along, 

Lo! now her sacred retinue descends, 

Arrayed in Gory from the orbs above, 

Attend me, Virtue, through my youthful years; 
Oh! leave me not to the false joys of time, 

But guide my steps to endless life and bliss, 
Greatness, or goodness, say what shall I call thee, 
To give a higher appellation still ; 

Teach me a better strain, a noble lay, 

O thou, enthroned with cherubs in the realms of day. 


The following is an extract from a poem “to the 
Right Honorable William Earl of Dartmouth. 


“* Should you, my lord, while yon peruse my song, 
W onder from whence my love of Freedom sprung, 
Whence flow their wishes for the common good, 
By feeling hearts alone best understood,— 

I, young in life, by seeming crnel fate 

Was snatched from Africa’s fancied happy seat : 

W hat pangs excruciating must molest, 

What sorrows labor in my parent’s breast ! 
Steeled was that soul and by no misery moved, 
That from a father seized a babe beloved : 





* The repeal of the stamp act. 
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Such, such my case. And can I then but pray 
Others may never feel *yrannic sway ?” 


The next, written somewhat later in life, was ad- 
dressed to S. P. G— Esq. and is entitled “‘ A Hymn 
to Humanity.” 


Lo! for this dark terrestrial ball 
Forsakes his azure paved hall, 
A prince of heavenly birth! 
Divine humanity behold, 
What wonders rise, what charms unfold. 


The bosoms of the great and good 
With wonder and delight he viewed, 
And fixed his empire there: 

Him close compressing to his breast, 
The sire of Gods and men addressed, 
‘“* My son, my heavenly fair !” 


“ Descend to earth, there place thy throne: 
To succour woman’s afflicted son, 
Each human heart inspire : 
Fo act in bounties unconfined, 
Enlarge the close contracted mind, 
And fill it with thy fire.” 


Quick as the word, with swift career, 
Re wings his course from star to star, 
And leaves his bright abode, 
The virtue did his charms impart, 
Then G——y! then thy raptured heart 
Perceived the rushing God : 


For then thy pitying eye did see 

The languid muse in low degree ; 
Then, then at thy desire, 

Descended the celestial Nine ; 

O’er me, methought they deigned to shine, 
And deigned to string my lyre. 


Can Afric’s muse forgetful prove ? 
Or can such friendship fail to move 
A tender human heart? 
Immortal Friendship laurel-crowned, 
The smiling graces all around, 
With every heavenly art. 


Such are the productions of Phillis Wheatly. If 1 
have quoted too largely from her writing, my only 
apology is, a desire to show what a negro has writ- 
ten, that we may not suppose them to be destitute of 
intellect, as our treatment of them would seem to im- 
ply. M. C. 5S. 

meinen 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


LOVE. 
Who can fully his delicate passion define, 
Who that loves can its nature express, 
It can sofien affliction and pleasure refine, 
It can soothe the deep sigh of distress, 


In the midst of adversity, sorrow and grief, 

When oppressed by misfortune and care; 

One look from a loved one brings us instant relief, 
Her sweet smiles the disconsolate cheers. 


When ~~ cheeks become pale, and the eyes dimly 
shine, 

When suffering affliction severe, 

On the bosom we love, oh, how sweet to recline, 

While her hand softly wipes the cold tear. 


Thou treasure divine, the pure offspring of Heaven, 
True source of all comfort and joy, 





LOVE-——ABU RESCHID. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


ABU RESCHID. 


Almansor the second, Caliph of the Saracens, find 
ing his authority acknowledged, and his government 
secure, determined to build a capitol city that should 
comb:ne all possible advantages, both religious and po- 
litical. For the better success of his undertaking, he 
determined to ask the advice of some one of his friends, 
whose knowledge of his dominions would enable them 
to council him to his advantage. Abu Reschid, a par- 
ticular friend of the Caliph’s, was ‘he person applied 
to, as he possessed a great knowledge of the Caliph’s 
dominions, obtained by travelling over a great share 
of the Saracens’ empire, and his knowledge of geo- 
graphy—his favorite study. He was a man of close ob- 
servation, and he determined never to seek riches as 
he had observed that wealth only added to the desires of 
man, and rendered him lesshappy. Nay more, he vow- 
ed to the Prophet that he would not seek riches, nor 
accept of wealth, if it’should by chance be offered to 
him. ‘The little patrimony left him by his father, he 
felt was sufficient to supply all his wants, and by it he 
determined to obtain his livelihood. Abu in his youn- 
ger days had spent a seasun on the banks of the ‘Ti- 
gris,and had been delighted with the situation. He 
thought no spot of Almansor’s territory offered so 
many attractions for the new city as the banks of that 
river. He accordingly recommended it to the notice 
of his master, which was approved and the foundation 
of the new city was began. The Caliph wasso delight- 
ed with the situation that he determined to make a pre- 
sent to his friend of princely magnificence ; which he 
did in bestowing on him a res'dence, a most beautiful 
one near the new city, and while he lived to rule over 
the Saracens, was his warmest friend. Au in ar 
evil hour accepted the gift, forgetting his vow to the 
Prophet. He took possession of his estate which fur- 
nished him all his heart could desire of this world’s 
goods. But while he possessed in abundance, he be- 
came an unhappy, a melancholy man. _ He with sor- 
row remembered his vow and how madly he had bre- 
ken it. Evilsdo not occur singly, and to the sin of 
unfaithfulness he added that of an inordinate desire 
for long life. Indeed so far did he carry this desire 
that he became really a subject of monomania. 

In the course of a little more than twenty years 
froma the time Bagdad, the city of peace, was built, its 
founder died and was succeeded by Haroun Al Ras- 
chid, a person very different in his opinions with re- 
gard to the ornamental part of a city from that of his 
predecessor. Almansor sought to embellish his city 
by every means in his power, and had planted beauti- 
ful groves in the neighbourhood of his city, and had 
encouraged his subjects to add to their possession eve- 
ry thing that would help to increase the good appear- 
ance of the city. Groves of graceful cypresses were 
planted, interspersed with sweet smelling spicewood; 
while the vine adorned the edges of the forests, and 
was taught to entwine its graceful folds around the 
trunks of the lofty trees. Luxuryitself could not wish 
a more pleasant retreat—very different from this were 
the actions of Haroun Al Raschid. Instead of seek- 
ing ornament for his capitol he sought things useful 
and in carrying his plans out, he often demolished 
what cost his predecessor infinite pains to erect. He 
was liberal in his support to literature, and thought 
ornamental works as beneath his notice. Ever ready 
to erect academies and halls of learning, he sought by 
every means in his power to strengthen the defence of 
his capitol, to procure the firm establishment of his 
power. For the purpose of carrying on the numerous 
works of improvement and defence, he had recourse 





Without thee all else that to us has been given 
Were as worthless and vain asa toy. G. E. 


predecessor and his subjects, which he made use ol 
without scruple. 
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ABU RESCHID. 


'hrough the space of many years had Abu Reschid 
lived to see the beautiful grove of his own planting 
bloom in all the richness of an eastern clime; yet was 
he not happy amidst allof his possessions. Like a 
canker did the remembrance of his past misdeeds eat 
upon the peace ot his mind. Ina temporal point of 
view he had been blessed even to the desire of a miser. 
He had married and was blessed with a most dutiful 
son, the only child he had born unto him. The 
delight he took in his child could hardly be said to 
have beunds, and to make known his joys the anniver- 
sary of his birth day was celebrated with much pomp. 
As he increased in years so far had he given away to 
the mania of his imagination, that let his engage- 
ments be what they would, at a particular hour of the 
evening he would retire by himself to complain to the 
prophet of the hard fate of mankind, as all must die, and 
to sorrow over his own situation. After a year of 
great prosperity he determined to celebrate the birth 
of his son with more magnificence than ever, and 
great was the exertion he made, and many were the 
guests that attended his feast. All were merry and 
acknowledged Abu Reschid the happiest man in the 
Saracen Empire, as he had gained the friendship of 
two Caliphs, and was reputed the richest man in or 
near Bagdad. But how often are we deceived by ap- 
pearances, and how wide from the mark, was_ the 
opinion formed of the feelings of Abu Reschid. Not- 
withstanding all the joy manifested by Abu’s guests, 
and the pleasure of their company, it had not the effect 
to make him forego his practice of retiring by himself 
to complain of his fate. Leaving his guestsrather ab- 
ruptly, be went by himself to a part ot his groves that 
surrounded his dwelling, to pour forth his sorrows to 
the prophet, instead of paying that attention to his 
guests that they deserved, or of rendering thanks to 
the father of mercies for the favors he had received in 
such abundance. More vehement than common at 
this time, probably so on account of contrasting him- 
self with that of his guests, he exclaimed in the bitter- 
ness of his surrow, “great prophet of the faithtul, 
why lettest thou one of thy followers be thus miser- 
able? far better would it have been for me, had I been 
one of the kine of the fields, or even of the vegetable 
kingdom; had grown up one of the trees of this fo- 
rest, then sorrow would not be onme. Father of the 
faithful, suffer me no more to be afflicted.” 

‘The evening was serene and beautiful. Not a cloud 
was to be seen in the horizon, and nature seemed to 
slumber in the calm of repose. ‘The stars, gentle-like, 
bespangled the broad arch of heaven, while the full 
orbed moon shone forth with a richness that filled one 
with pleasure to behold. The nightingale had long 
caroled its song, but hushed its melody at the ap- 
proach of Abu, as from an evil messenger whose 
mournful cry spread sorrow and silence on all nature 
around. As he gave utterance to his sorrowful peti- 
tion, a rustling was heard among the leaves, and an 
unearthly form arose before him, and seemed waiting 
his requests. Apparently after waiting for Abu to 
make known his desires, the vision spake forth; “son 
of man what wantest thou of the prophet that thou 
disturbest him with thy cry. Abu speak forth thy de- 
sires that they may be fulfilled, for the prophet is not 
unkind to hischildren.”’ At first Abu was fearful, but 
seeing that the being befpre him had laid aside all that 
would overawe,felt his desire for long life return on him 
with ail its former force, and fearlul lest the opportu. 
nity of speaking face to face to the prophet, as he re- 
ally supposed the being betore him was, he found cou. 
rage to say, after prefacing it as most persons would, 
making a foolish request, that the whole nation of 
Saracens had been faithful to the religion of the Alco. 
ran, and as a great favor he would request that they 
might be translated to paradise without being subject 
to the pains of death.” How much in keeping is Abu 
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in his request to thousands of others, when desiring 
any thing, to present the claims of others while them- 
selves are the only ones to receive the favor. “Son,” 


said the vision,” why makest thou so foolish a request. 


Dost thou not know chat death is the bridge over 
which the taithful pass to paradise, and that it is ne- 
cessary to die, to be happy hereafter? ‘The prophet 
died and why should you not also. And did you not 
say it would have been better for you had you been a 
tree of the forest than one of the number ot mankind. 
And you thereby complain of the prophet, that he has 
no care over-his children, but being more merciful 
than to change thee into a tree as you think it would 
have been better, had it so been, and as you think the 
forest less apt to die than mankind, choose ye among 
this grove some stately tree, which shall be asa talis- 
man over your life, and so long as it lives thou livest, 
but if it die thou diest also. And thou must not relate 
the conditions of this interview.” Abu at the prospect 
of long life forgot before whom he was and some- 
what surprised at the clemency exercised towards 
himself, accepted the offer, thereby opposing his wis- 
dom to that of a far superior being. He selected for 
his talisman a thrifty member of the grove. He flat- 
tered himself that death could not assail! him till some 
far distant day and long was the time he pictured to 
himself for happiness. 

Just as his absence was being noticed as a ncglect to 
his guests, he returned with a flow of convivial spirits, 
to which he long before had been a stranger, to which 
the company acknowledged an immediate influence. 
Great was the wonderment at the alteration in Abu, 
and what could be the cause no one trusted his jndg- 
ment so far as to form an opinion. Before, he wore 
the appearance of a moody philosopher, or a religious 
ascetic, but he was now all orgy and had advanced 
farther in the path of happiness than he ever had be- 
fore. The eastern horizon acknowledged the approach 
of fair aurora, ere the guests had taken their departure 
for their homes, so great had been the enchanting in- 
fluence of the entertainment. 

Abu retired to rest, full of joy for the prospect before 
him, but the succeeding day had not passed away, ere 
he had revealed to his wile the conditions on which 
his life was granted to him, for along while, as he cun- 
ceived it, thereby violating the command of the being 
ot his night’s vision. 

The singular success which had attended the Ma- 
hometan arms had excited the fears of the barbarous 
nations which inhabited the Tartar country, and they 
thought themselves insecure, and liable to become the 
subjects of another nation, unless they opposed them 
with vigor. Their alarm was still greater as the new 
enemy had taken possession of all territories conquer- 
ed, and appropriated them to their own subjects. Thus 
fearful of their rights they had made all possible pre- 
parations for a vigorous attack on their common ene- 
my. Haroun Ab Raschid was of that cautious kind 
that would suffer nothing to remain weak that might 
by possibility be subject to the attack of an enemy, 
and determined to render the fortifications of Bagdad 
as complete as possible. Each day increased the 
alarm of the Saracens, as there was the appearance of 
many of the neighboring nations entering into an alli- 
ance, to make war on them. 

The Caliph made every exertion possible to finish 
the works of defence, and being in want of materi- 
als for the wood work, he gave orders 'o his workmen 
to obtain it wherever they could, as their situation 
would not allow a moment’s delay. ‘The fine growes 
of Abu Reschid offered them all they could desire, 
and the workmen commenced hewing them down 
with despatch. Abu well knew the situation of the 
Saracen Empire but never supposed that his own fo- 
rest was to fall by the hands ot the axeman. His sur- 
prise can only be imagined, not described, when he 
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72 AN ALLEGORY—IMAGINATION OF WOMEN, 


gaw the public workmen filling the groves he had taken 
so much pains to rear. He expostulated with the 
workmen, but to no purpose, as the orders of the Ca- 
liph were positive. His actions appeared rather ihe 
ravings of a madman than that of a reasonable being. 
One resource only seemed left him, and that was to fly 
to the presence of the Caliph and get an order to pro- 
hibit the workmen from cutting down his groves.— 
This plar he put into immediate execution and pursu- 
ed his course to the residence of Ab Raschid yal rush- 
ed into his presence with all the wil@mess of a ma- 
niac. But ere he reached the dwel of the Ca. 
liph, his talismanic tree had been attacted by the work- 
men, and just as he was about to speak to the Ca- 
liph he fell dead at his feet—a monument of the folly 
of the desire for long life. FIAL. 


seeeciasllninioeak 
AN ALLEGORY. 


The fondness of the Orientals for allegory is well 
known. One of the most curious instances of it is 
found in an Arabian poet, who narrates a suit which 
was pleaded on both sides and judged under an alle- 
gorical veil, and which seemed an enigma to those 
who were not in the secret. ‘The following account 
of it is abridged from the “Mé!anges de Litérature 
Orientale” ot M. de Cardonne. 

A Sultan, beholding a beautiful woman from his 
terrace, fell violently in love with her. Wishing to 
inform her himself of the sentiments with which she 
had inspired him, he imposed upon her husband, Feir- 
oux, a commission to be executed immediately. As 
soon as he was gone, the Sultan found means to pen. 
etrate to the apartment of the beautiful Chemsenn:ssa 
(a name signifying the sun of women). ‘The lady see- 
ing him enter, and divining his intentions, said to 
him: “The lion would deem himself degraded by eat- 
ing the leavings of the wolf; and this king of ani- 
mals disdains to slake his thirst in the stream which 
the dog defiles with his impure mouth.” ‘The Sultan 
comprehending that he had nothing to hope, retired 
in such contusion as to forget one of his slippers. 

Feiroux had set of with such haste, that he had 
omitted to take with him the order written by the 
Sultan; and returning to get it a moment after the 
latter had departed, perceived his slipper. His jeal- 
ousy was excited to the highest pitch ; but he dissem- 
bled it through fear of the Sultan, and resolved to re- 
pudiate Chemsennissa. He induced her, accordingly, 
under a plausible pretext, to go and pass some days 
with her father, and gave her a hundred pieces of 
gold. She obeyed ; but sometime having elapsed with- 
eut theappearance of Feiroux, she became alarmed, 
and communicated her fears to her’ brothers. They 
repaired together to the Vizier, to learn the reason of 
hisabsence. He replied, without entering into any ex- 
planations, that the dower which had been agreed up- 
on having been paid to Chemsennissa, there were no 
further questions to be asked. The case was then 
brought before the tribunal of justice. 

The Sultan was in the habit of being present at tri- 
als, in order to restrain the Cadis. The brothers of 
Chemsennissa spoke thus:—‘My lord, we leased to 
Feiroux a delicious garden, a terrestrial paradise ; we 
consigned it to him, surrounded by lefty walls and 
filled with the finest trees, adorned with flowers and 
loaded with fruit. He now wishes to give us back 
this garden, deprived of every thing that rendered it 
delicious when he received it from us.” 

The Cadi having commanded Feiroux to assign his 
reasons, he said-—“It is unwillingly that I renounce 
the enjoyment of this spot, which was dear to me; 
but one day, whilst walking in one of its paths, I per- 
ceived the traces of a lion; fear seized upon my soul, 
and I yemgenn abandoning the garden to that terrible 
animal, to exposing myself to his rage.” 





The Sultan, who easily understood the enigma, au- 
ticipating the Cadi, said to Feiroux—‘Retum into thy 
garden, Feiroux; thou hast nothing to fear. It is 
true that the lion has placed his foot in it, but he has 
touched none of the fruit; and he left it, overcome 
with shame and confusion; there never was a more 
beautiful garden, nor one, at the same time, better 
guarded and secure from danger.” 

Feiroux took back Chemsennissa, and loved her 
still more ardently when he discovered the difficult 
trial to which her virtues had been exposed without 
succumbing. 

— 


IMAGINATION OF WOMEN. 
From the Poetry of Life. 


The imagination of women may be compared to a 
— growing plant, which shoots out so many ten. 
er twigs and tendrilis, that the main stem is weaken- 
ed, and the whole plant, unable to raise itself from the 
earth, continues to bud and blossom, and send forth 
innumerable shoots which altogether forma beautiful 
group of flowers and verdure, but nothing more; 
while the imagination of man resembles a stately tree, 
whose firm and continuous stem, exactly proportioned 
to the support and nourishment of the numerous 
branches in their subordinate place, completes the 
majesty, the utility, and the beauty of the whole. The 
imagination of woman is sufficiently vivid and excur- 
sive to take in the widest range of poetical sublimity, 
but unfortunately it meets with so many interruptions 
in that range, and deviates so often trom its proper ob- 
ject to waste itself upon othe:s of minor importance, 
that it seldom attains any laudable end, or accomp- 
lishes any lasting purpose. 


It is impossible for those who have merely studied 
the nature of woman’s mind, to comprehend the ra- 
pidity of her thoughts, and the versatility of her feel- 
ings. ‘Touch but one sensitive chord, and her imagi- 
nation takes flight upon the wings of the butterfly over 
the garden of earth, up into the mid air, beyond the 
lark, the sweetest intelligencer of sublunary joy, 
higher, still higher, through illimitable space, ascend. 
ing the regions of peace and glory, and passing 
through the everlasting gates into the communion of 
saints, and blessed spirits whose feet “ sandalled with 
immortality,” trace the green margin of the river of 
eternal life. 

W ould that the imagination of woman had always 
this upward tendency, but alas! it is not satisfied even 
with the fruition of happiness; it cannot rest even 
in the bosom of the repose; it is not sufficiently re- 
freshed, even by that stream whose waters make glad 
the celestial city. The light of some loved counte- 
nance perchance is wanting there, and the spirit, late 
soaring on delighted wing, plunges downwards 
amongst the grosser elements of earth, while lured by 
the irresistible power ot sympathy, it chooses rather 
to follow the erring or the lost through all the mazy 
windings of sin and sorrow, than to rise companion- 
less to glory. 


With such an imagination, startled, excited, and di- 
verted from its object, not only by every sight or sound 
in earth or air, but by every impulse of the affections 
and the will, it is impossible that woman, ia her intel- 
lectual attainments should ever equal man; nor is it 
necessary for her usefulness, her happiness, or the per- 
fection of ber character, that she should. As she is 
circumstanced in the world,it is one of her greatest 
charms, that she is willing to trust, rather than anxious 
to investigate. While she does this she will be femi- 
nine, and while she is feminine she must be poetical. 

pe 


A man may see his own faults in those of others. 
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SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 





BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 





OLD GRANNY. 

“Whist! Maurice, whist!—and don’t gainsay her. 
What she thinks, you know, is as good asa law with 
us all ;—and that’s enough about it——” - 

“ A law is it, Anty?” repeated Maurice. “ It may 
be a law to yon, if you choose to make a fool of your- 
self, but it will be no law to me.” 

“ For God’ssake Maurice, exclaimed the girl, “don’t 
go on so; you know she’s charmed.” 

“Charmed !” he again repeated, in the true Irish 
fashion ;---“* Charmed !---ay, as much as the black slug 
that lives on and liesin the dew. As much asthe frog 
that croaks in the meadows; as much, Anty,as the 
raven which I could bring down with your brother 
Luke’s ash-bow !” 

“ But, any way, it’s only waiting till after Holly- 
eve, and that’snot long. Allshe says is, wait till after 
east! Renee indeed, Maurice---indeed, I cannot gainsay 

er. 

“ And you---you, Anty Doyne, tell me ;---you! after 
our keeping company for nearly two years;---you say 
that, because your croaking OLD GRANNY says we 
must not marry until Holly-eve is past, though you 
were promise-bound to me before then if things an- 
swered—you say, that because she takes the whim in 
her head, you'll be off!” 

“No, Maurice—no,” replied the girl ; “ I sware to 
the Virgin, in the beams of this blessed moon which 
is now shining on both our heads, that in death, or— 
oh, Maurice.--even in disgrace, | would be vour wife, 
or 6° as I am to my green grave,—but to wait a little 
while—only. a little while—to do her bidding—surely 
it’s no great thing for her to expect? And she that 
has been more than a mother to me ever since I Jost 
my own.” 

“‘Suppose she was to forbid it out-and-out ?” 

“She would not do that.” 

“Why 2?” 

“ Because her word is given, that when once Holly- 
eve is passed, she will bless—not ban.” 

“T tell you what, Anty ;—take me now—or give 
me up, up intirely. I’m too proud to wait on the bid- 
ding ot an old woman, whatever I might do on the 
bidding of a young one.” 

“It it comes to that, Maurice, perhaps you'd rather 
it was so; and I’m certain that I never mean to keep 
any boy to his promise if his mind is against it.” Anty 
Doyne drew herself up to more than her usual height, 
though her heart beat, and her cheek crimson from 
agitation. 

“ Anty, it seems mighty easy with you!” 

“Maurice, it was you spoke of it first; and that 
man’s not breathing who should speak twice to me of 
such a thing. I’m ready,” she continued,—* quite 
sey to return your token, and break all off.” 

Wtule she spoke, she» tugged hard to draw a ring 
from her rosy finger, and at last having accomplished 
her intention, she held the simple gage d’amour to- 
wards her lover. 

“Why don’t you take it, Mister Maurice—it will 
fit Jane Lemon, or Kate Leslie, or any other girl, as 
wellas me ;—and if I had known your mind before, 
I'd have burnt it—drowned it—trampled on it---sooner 
than have suffered myself to wear it an hour—a 
single minute. Why don’t you take the ring, Maurice?” 

Anty Doyne had talked herself into a passion; and, 
truth to say, there is no young lady who would not 
have felt hurt at the insinuation which her lover’s 
speech conveyed. Angry though she certainly was, 
Maurice thought he had never seen herlook so lovely 
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as she did at that instant ; her calm and gentle nature 
was seldom roused te anything like wrath, and it lent 
an animation to her placid features which improved 
their expression for the time being. Maurice, like all 
young men—particularly young Jrish men—aud a 
vast opinion of his own powers of fascination, and 
though he loved Anty with all the impetuosity of 
youthful passion, he loved to exercise a power which 
many consider purely feminine—the power of tor- 
menting. He knew she doated on her grandmother, 
who was the Sibyl of the neighborhood, and, to con- 
fess the truth, he was uot a little jealous otf the in- 
fluence she posseszed over the mind of his betrothed. 

“ And so—that’s the end of your love, Anty, that 
you’d give me uptor your grandmother ?” 

And while he spoke he could not avoid smiling at 
the absurdity of his inquiry. Anty saw the smile up- 
on his lip, and it angered her the more. She felt that 
she could not give utterance to her feelings, and, with 
singular prudence, she remained silent, still holding the 
ring towards him. 

““And you want to turn me over to Jane Lemon?-- 
who’s on the world since holly is green; or to Kate 
Leslie, whose eyes were set wrong in her head ?~1’m 
obliged to you, Anty !” 

“Take the ring, Maurice!” she exclaimed again. 

“ Why, then—-maybe I will—but if I do, it’s only 
to give it back to you, Anty ; for when I put that ring 
on your finger I kissed you for the first—but, please 
God, not tor the last time.” 

“If you don’t take it,” said Anty, rejoicing in her 
strength, which returned with her lover’s last words, 
“If you don’t take it, I’ll drop it into the very middle 
of the fairy round in the next field, and then none but 
the true-hearted will have power to pick it up.” 

“ You'll do no such thing !”’ exclaimed a voice from 
the hollow of a blasted elm, the fragments of whose 
branches had overshadowed their meetings on more 
occasions than one. “ Bright gold is not to be 
thrown as a temptation on fairy ground. Give me the 
ring, and let both of you remember that a troth pre- 
sent ora troth plight is not to be cast away like the 
feather froma wild bird’s wing. 

The person who thus spoke was a worn shrivelled 
woman, thin and erect, whose figure at an earlier pe- 
riod of lite must have been imposing, for even at the 
advanced age of seventy-six she carried herself with a 
dignity that made all the children in the neighbour- 
hood look on “ Old Granny” with respect. Her char- 
acter was in keeping with her carriage, and her car- 
riage with her character; the one was exactly suited 
to the other,and in neither would the least change 
have been an advantage. 

Margaret Doyne (for even in Ireland, where they 
delight in nicknames, and pet names, and all names 
except the right one, the dame-like courtly name of 
Margaret had never been reduced to the diminutive of 
Peggy or Peg), Margaret Doyne was, as I have al- 
ready said, the Sibyl of the neighbourhood ; but she 
was still more—-poor herself, she was neverthless the 
benefactres of the very poor. Often she used to say 
when consulted by the peasants, “ Ah then! sure I 
have nothing to give but the wind word!” But the 
“kind word” 1s much, when bestowed in due season; 
and it would be difficult to determine whether, amongst 
the simple people who resided in her neighbourhood, 
she was most valued for her wisdom or good-nature. 
In England, she would have been esteemed a “worthy 
dame.” In Ireland, the superstitious feelings of the 
people magnified her into something more. She cer- 
tainly did meddle with charms and philters—-saw fate 
and fortunes in the stormy grounds of a tea-cup—and 
interpreted dreams--in a manner which none but 
those well acquainted with the circumstances, hopes, 
and fears of the dreamers cost erat I believe 
that when her intellect was in its fu 
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power, she laughed at those who relied upon her 
promises and prophecies; but latterly she believed in 
them herself—her kindliness ontlived her wisdom, and 
it was observed that as Old Granny grew older, she 
grew more mysterious, aud more celebrated as a sooth- 
sayer. She had been brought up by a family of dis- 
tinction, and the good-breading acquired by coming 
(during her early days) constantly in contact with her 
superiors, gave her manner and conversation a tone 
infinitely above her associates, or rather, I should say, 
her neighbours, for the only person she was intimate 
with was her grandchild. Anty Doyne’s mother died 
while giving her birth, and her tather was drowned at 
sea a few weeks after; thus the helpless infant was 
thrown completely on the benevolence and care of 
** Old Granny,” who soon prided herself on the beauty, 
ay. and the cleverness of her darling. 

The old and young are always more attracted than 
the young and middle-aged, and Idoubt if Anty could 
have bestowed half the devotion onher mother which 
she offered spontaneously to her venerable grandame. 

Maurice had never been inclined to pay the respect 
to her behests which were the willing tributes of 
Anty’s heart, though in her presence he had seldom 
the courage to assert even a difference of opinion: he 
saw “ Old Granny” drop the ring into the recesses of 
her black satin thread-case, and could not bring him- 
self to remonstrate until the old lady was about to de- 
posit it—treasures and all—in her capacious pocket. 

“It wasn’t hers, Granny, to throw away,” he mur- 
mured at last, “and it’s too bad to be thwarted by 
both.” : ; 

“ Ay,” she said, “ by a croaking old woman, Mister 
Maurice?” 

Well, Granny,” he exclaimed, “ listeners never hear 
good of themselves—not that I mean that to you.” 

“ Nor you did’nt compare me to a black slug—nor 
a frog—nor a raven—eh, Maurice ?” ' 

“T do not want nor wish to deny my words, Gran. 





ny” he replied sulkily; “but you well know how 
pe and 1 have been long promised to each other.” 


“ Ay, Maurice, I do, 1 do; and I know that when 
we want to use the wisdom of the wife we honour it, 
if—mind my words young man—if it agrees with our 
own; but if it does not, we throw it to the dogs, and 
curse the lips that spoke it. You think it long to 
wait till Holly-eve, and you think that after that you 
will have nothing left to wish for. Hope often digs 
its own grave with the spade of indiscretion; but I 
tell you, t would rather dig her grave than see her 
your wile before then. The first week in November 
will bring you, Maurice Grey, either a cross or a 
crown, and though she will have my leave and bles- 
sing to share the one, 1 pray God that my darling 
may not die by the other.” 

“Die!” exclaimed both young people at once. 

“ Ay,death will come sooner than you look for, 
any of you: the thunder growls in the heavens—it 
gathers before it breaks—and those who are warned 
should beware the belt.” 


“Oh Granny, don’t be fostering the trouble on us 
before our time,” exclaimed Maurice, endeavouring 


. to shake off the terror her words inspired, “ sure we’l| 


bear sorrows together, and two can support it better 
than one.” 

“ It’s thoughts like them that send many a one to 
the priest’s knee before their time,” replied the old 
woman; “ but wait till the day I have said is past, and 
when temptation is strongest onfyou, Maurice, think 
of Anty Doyne and Holly-eve !” 

She placed her staff firmly on the earth, and was 
proceeding on her way towards the cottage, when 
Maurice called out, “ The ring, Granny, give her the 
ring, any how ; do not keep it from her.” 

“Ah, ah!” she said; “love Maurice, was never 
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bound by gold—yow shall give it her when Holly-.eve 
is past. 

Old Granny’s dwelling was swept and garnished 
with no ordinary care on the night of the festival to 
which she had so earnestly alluded. During the time 
that intervened between the commencement of my 
sketch, and of the period I now arrive at, Maurice 
and Anty had been together even more than usual. 
Old Granny, latterly, spent a good many hours of 
each day in wandering along the wild sea-shore near 
10 which her dwelling was situated. I believe I had 
forgotten to mention that Maurice’s trade was that of 
a ship-carpenter ; he was considered exceedingly in- 
telligent, and (for an Irishman) a quick workman. 
Granny farmed about seven acres of land—she held 
the farm for a nominal rent; and, thrifty as well as 
wise, Anty was regarded by her companions as an 
heiress of no small pretensions. She took much 
pleasure in adorning their clay-floored sitting-room, 
and the young people of the neighbourhood always 
thought their annual spells worked better in Old 
Granny’s cottage than in any residence for ten miles 
round. The wind howled without—the rain poured 
—but “the boys and girls” within heeded neither. 
“The crackling faggot” blazed upon the hearth—the 
piper blew his most discordant, and yet animating 
music—crossed sticks, an apple upon one end, and a 
candle on the other, were suspended from the ceiling, 
and whirled round and round~-while many a wide 
mouth extended its dimensions to “snap” the fleeting 
apple, and, instead of the expected prize, caught the 
moving light to the manifest amusement of the throng. 
Others were engaged in pouring boiling lead through 
the handle of a key into cold water, and reading their 
destinies in its various forms. Some bent anxiously 
over the hearth to note whieh nuts jumped, and which 
remained stationary with their partner. 

“Jane Cahil! look at Jane Cahil’s sweetheart,” ex- 
claimed one, “he’s burnt as black as a crow by her 
side; there, that nut inthe corner—what a study* 
pair! well, there is no fun in such studyness, and that’s 
Fd objection to matrimony.” “ Look, look at Mary 
Flyn! well, she bates Banagher, and how, at cover 
the buckle—there’s a fling, that’s the fifth boy sho’s 
done over to-night at the dance.” 

“ Anty Doyne, look at your little’cater-cousin Mary, 
stealing in with a bundle of ivy leaves—’deed and 
"deed I think she had better leave the ivy leaves alone, 
for they’re too true fora joke. I never found them 
wrong in telling a death—God save us!” and the 
speaker crossed herself devoutly, for the trial by ivy 
is regarded in some parts of Ireland as a fearful spell. 

“ July James has her apron full of hemp-seed,” 
shouted a boy, whose merry laugh had frequently re- 
sounded through the chamber. ‘ Now tell the truth, 
July: how often have you sown that in the lone 
churchyard during your lifetime ?— 


* Hemp-seed, hemp-seed here I sow, 
He that is my truelove, come after me and mow.’ 


Ah, July, my darlint, you’ve been sowing hemp-seed 
these thirty years, and sorra a mowar ever tended 
your heels yet !” 

While the laugh, the sport, and the jest were ban 
died about with careless and noisy hilarity by the young 
and the thoughtless, the table at the further end of the 
room, covered as it was by pipes, tobacco, snuff, bot- 
tles of whiskey, glasses, and wooden noggins, was 
surrounded by the elders of the people, loud and 
energetic in their politics as need be. One read pas- 
sages from a “ liberal” paper, and then all talked to- 
gether as to the import. As the night waxed old, their 
energy increased, and their reason declined. ‘They 
contradicted—quarrelled—then embraced—then con- 
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tradicted, and quarrelled again. The dancers and for- 
tune-seekers, however, were in no degree disturbed by 
the tumult, but pursued their sports unheeding, and 
unheeded by the politicians of the table. 

“ Meg Turner has just picked up such a beautiful 
cannon out of the water. Meg, as sure as Cashel is 
built on a rock, you'll havea soldier,” exclaimed a 
sly-looking rural wag, whose bright eyes danced with 
mischief, 

“ Me a soldier!” replied Meg, who, if Anty was the 
heiress, was considered the beauty of the country.— 
(By the way, the Irish peasantry estimate the beauty 
of woman somewhat as they do that of their pigs—- 
by their size. I hear them constantly say, “God 
bless her! she’s a fine woman—a big woman! 1t’s 
she that has the good, wholesome flesh on her bones! 
Thirteen stone won’t excuse her! Kind for her! 
Sure, all her peuple* were fine portly men and women 
—-none of your poor starved creatures ; but every one 
of them big and white, like the rale gentry.’’) 

To return to Meg. She twisted her pretty nose in 
reat wrath, and repeated-—* Me marry a soldier, in- 
eed! I did not think you'd even the likes of that to 

me. Take up with a soldier !” 

“ Why thin, Meg,” observed a neighbour, whose 
son was a soldier, “ you're like a tall tree beat down 
by a storm—more high than wise. Sure the young 
lady at the Hook is married to a soldier.” 

“IT wonder at your ignorance,” replied Meg, ‘‘to 
say my lady above there is married to a soldier. A 
soldier, indeed !~-a major, if you please, Ma’am. No, 
not he; he’s a born gentleman. A soldier! I can’t 
but wonder at your ignorance !” 

Those who knew better than Meg laughed loudly ; 
and at last, halt crying, she snatched the cannon from 
those who were examining it, and declaring that it 
was “a purse of goold,” and not an emblem of des- 
truction, called loudly for * Old Granny” to decide in 
her favour. 

The old woman had been for some time employed 
in an inner room, tossing cups and casting nativities, 
after a fashion of her own; but now she was no 
where to be found,--it was in vain they sougkt her-— 
she was not in the house. Why was it also that Anty 
—-Anty, the heroine of the evening, “ the pride of the 
country,”-—“ The Lilly of Bally Moyle,”--names 
given her by the respect and affection which her 
modest and gentle loveliness excited--why was it 
that Anty Doyne had not joined in a reel or a jig for 
nearly an hour? During the early part of the even- 
ing she had danced with her lover ; and it was observ- 
ed by more than one that never had either appeared 
sohappy. ‘Their probation was nearly over; she had 
even ventured to return, in the least pussible degree, 
the ardent pressure of his hand. Poor Anty !--what 
a blessed thing it is for friends, as well as lovers, that 
the Almighty has closed the gates of futurity to them 
and to us all! » 

“ Anty won’t dance any more to-night, because 
Maurice is not here,” whispered one girl to another; 
and then came the enquiry—“* Where is Maurice ?”’— 
This question no one appeared able to reply to ;— 
Maurice could not be found—had not been seen ; but, 
yes—-the piper said, that while Maurice was in the act 
of desiring him to strike up “The Boys of Linn,” he 
heard a voice distinctly call him ; and he affirmed that 
the voice came from without. Nobody, however, be- 
lieved the piper, who was kuown to have been half 
tipsy during three successive days, a fact easy ac- 
counted for, as he had attended there “ berrins,” from 
which, unhappily, no piper, and not a great many 
frishmen, returned sober. By degress the news that 
neither Old Granny nor Maurice could be tound 
spread amongst the assembly ; and though at first the 
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people jested upon their disappearance, told Anty that 


her grandmother had run off with her lover, and that 
they should all expect to be asked to the wedding and 
and indulged in various rural witticisms, still, as the 
hours drew towards midnight, they became alarmed at 
their absence. One declared that Old Granny had 
been seen more than once looking from the window 
towards the ocean, as if she expected the arrival or 
passing of a vessel. The politicians either slept 
soundly under the table, or staggered towards their 
homes; the piper pillowed his head upon his pipes, 
and “made strange music” of another kind: but the 
young companions of Anty Doyne, both men and 
maids, resolved to remain with her till morning, and 
then scour the country in search of the fugitives. 
One or two old greyheaded fathers, who had not drunk 
treely, remained also, and before the hour of one 
chimed from the clock of the neighbouring hall, every 
out house and hagyard was examined in vain. Anty’s 
cheek had grown deadly white, and her lips quivered. 
As time passed, her companions endeavoured to di- 
vert her attention, and dispel her anxiety: and she 
would listen to them and smile—and then, more 
quickly than my words are written, relapse into her- 
self, while the convulsive twitchings of her features, 
and the incessant motion of her fingers, showed how 
much she suffered. 

“ Keep up your spirits, my lily,” said one venerable 
man; “sure there’s no accounting for Old Granny’s 
doings—maybe she’s off to gather flowers, or herbs, 
at the charmed hours. Whoever thought of minding 
her?” 

“ But Maurice—Maurice ?” murmured poor Anty, 
her feelings forcing her to acknowledge an interest 
which at any other time her maiden modesty would 
have compelled her to dissemble. 


“ Maybe she’s taken him for a safeguard,” con- 
tinued the comforter ; “ there’s sometimes wild doings 
along the coast, and she might not like to go as a lone 
woman down the glen where the rag-wort, ground 
ivy, and more whose names I forget grow most plenty.” 


“Who ever thought of harming Granny ?” replied 
the maiden. Those who never honoured God nor 
feared Satan have bought her charms as a safety,and 
she might walk through sin and murder without suf- 
fering ;—who ever thought of harming Granny ?” 


She had hardly finished her sentence, when the 
house-dog barked, and steps sounded from without. 
Several ran to the door, but Anty’s feelings so over- 
came her, that she hung to the dresser, unable to move 
or speak ; in an instant a mingled crowd of the wa- 
ter-guard and soldiers belonging to a detachment 
quartered at a neighbouring fort filled the cottage, and 
those who entered last bore upon a rude bier formed 
by their crossed arms the murdered body of ‘* Old 
Granny.’ As they placed her remains upon the very 
table which her hospitable hands had spread but a 
few hours before for the entertainment of her friends, 
there was a dead silence,—the awful silence of ex- 
treme horror ;-—-those who had remained with Anty 
appeared paralyzed. One of the soldiers rolled a cloth 
to support the white head whose hairs were clotted 
with gore, which had ceased to flow; and the sight 
of the trickling blood recalled Anty to her senses, 
while it told her of the extent and reality of her be- 
Lreavement; her scream—lond, shrill, and terrible— 
started every creature within hearing; It was so 
wild and so prolonged. She threw herself upon the 
body, where she lay, as inanimate and as unconscious 
as the clay she pressed. ‘Then came the questions, 
brief but earnest,--the who?--the when ?--the where? 
—Who did the murder? ‘The soldiers and water- 

uards separated so as to show a group of bound and 
eitered men whom they had thrust into a corner— 





the foremost of them was Maurice Grey! 
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“ Now the great God of heaven guard us!” ex- 
claim one of Anty’s aged friends, advancing towards 
him. “It is an awful night, and an awlul time,—and 
there is many a charm and many a change over the 
earth which poor mortals can’t understand ; but if you 
be Maurice Grey,--the Maurice Grey whom I nursed 
many a winter’s night upon my knee, and whom that 
murdered crathur loved next in the girl now stiffen- 
ing by her side,—speak, and say you had no hand in 
this! 

With a sudden and mighty effort the young man 
burst assunder the ropes with which his hands were 
tied, and betore the guards could impede his progress, 
he threw himself upon his knees besides the body ; 
flinging his arms upwards, he clenched his hands to- 
gether; and the voice in which he spoke, though at 
first hoarse and thick, was perfectly audible; not a 
word was lost : 

‘“* May the God who hears me rain down his eter- 
nal curses on my head if I alter, or change, one word 
of his holy truth this night? but you, Anty,---Anty, 
darlint! you must hear me, too. Waken, Anty! my 
heart’s jewel! my heart’s blood, waken !---as vou hope 
to see heaven!” he exclaimed, as a soldier endea- 
voured to prevent his lifting the senseless girl from 
the corpse to his bosom---“ as you hope to see heaven, 
neither touch her, nor hinder me.” Having placed 
her drooping head upon his shoulder, he remained 
kneeling, and again lifted up his arms to heaven. 

It was an appalling picture ; the dark figures crowd- 
ed together in the back-ground, their rough coupte- 
nances only partially seen, as the candles, which a 
little time before illuminated the apartment, were 
either extinguished or burning in their sockets; the 
fire cast a bright, but unnatural glare upon the mur- 
dered body : and a little black dog, “ Olid Granny’s” 
favourite and friend, after smelling the blood, and 
stretched himself upon the bosom of the corpse, and 
whined his misery, while such was the glare, yet un- 
certainty of the light, that he looked like a misshapen 
object from the dark world of spirits. Maurice kneel- 
ing, pale as Agony, supporting his bethrothed with his 
left arm, while his right still stretched toward heaven, 
was so placed that every movement of his features 
could be observed by those who were in partial dark- 
ness. “ You hear me Anty, now.” She opened and 
fixed her eyes upon him; and he continued.---“ You 
remember that she would not consent to our mar- 
riage till after this night had passed: and though I 
did not to say know, pteonst, her reason after. Ske 
knew that this very week the return of a vessel to 
this shore was expected, with the crew of whom (I'll 
not deny it before God or man this blessed night)--- 
of whom I knew too much,—though God, he hears 
me and can judge,—that, beyond smuggling, I never 
thought harm was in ’em ;—never, until this night.-— 
Any how, the shadow and the foreknowledge was 
over her, tor she told me the first week in November 
would bring either a cross or a crown, aud to beware 
the bolt,-—-the thunde:bol:! Oh! little, little did I 
think it wou!d fall upon herself ;---and all for me,---all 
tor me !” 

“Hear ‘till him! hear’till him!” exclaimed a ruf- 
fianly voice from amid the group of prisoners. as the 
young man paused from emotion; “the white-livered 
rascal thinks to get us in for a job of his own doing.” 

Maurice heeded not the words, but continued, “1 
got the news that Blue Morgan and the Petrel would 
be oft shore this holy night, and that I would be 
wanted abroad, on account that some ship.job was 
going on which they could not compass without me. 1 
thought the goold healways gave without the counting 
would furnish a better wedding than the country had 
seen for many and many a day; but I did not think 
that evil goold brings an evil curse. The Granny got 
the wind of the word as soon, and maybe sooner, for 





anything I know, than I did, and just as I finished 
the first hand-o’three reel I danced, wispered, * Think 
of Anty Doyne and Holly-eve.’ Well, the Devil was 
in me, 1 am sure of that, for somehow I fired at the 
thought of her making and meddling so often about 
us, and if my mind could have had vent in a shar 
answer, it would have past away until, Anty, love, T 
danced again with you; and who ever thought of sin 
while looking in your face ? 

“Still my heart was for not going to the beach, and 
I forgot the Granny and everything in the world, ex- 
cept that Holly-eve was passing, until Tom Morgan 
came outside to hurry me off, and promised me goold 
and the drink I had got, and the thought of the goold 
that 1 was throwing away---(and why? for all they 
wanted of me belike was a hand at my own trade)... 
came over me, and---]---went. 


_ “In a cave, close, close under the Otter’s Glimb, I 
found such of the crew of the Petrel ashad not been 
murdered by their comrades——” 


A shudder passed through the crowd, which had 
increased both inside and outside the cottage, as the 
day was now dawning; and the smugglers, with 
dreadful oaths and execrations, denied the interence, 
declaring that Maurice having murdered Old Margaret 
Doyne himself, wished to heap a multitude of crimes 
upon their heads. No words can give an adequate 
idea of the interest---the breathless anxiety felt by 
every one present. The ruffians were soon silenced, 
and Maurice proceeded with his story. “ As near 
as I can judge, it might be about nine o’clock when 
I got to the cave, and found it as good as filled with 
heaps of sea-store and chests of dollars---Tom Morgan 
and four more burying the treasure. ‘The waves were 
washing up just to the mouth of the cave, and I 
heard that what they wanted of me was to make the 
Boat they had got ashore in sea-worthy, as they in- 
tended putting out in the teeth of the wind, and re- 
turning by times for the treasure. I asked Tom for 
his brother, Blue Morgan, and he made answer that 
the Petrel had drifted, and was half-wrecked, and that 
the Captain set off to cross the country with three 
more, just as I arrived. It was an awtul night, for 
as he spoke, and I at the boat, a wave dashed the 
yet man’s mankled bedy to our feet. It was then 

felt that they who are ever enticed into bad com- 
pany, either from the love of pleasure or the love of 
goold, knocked at sin’s door; and when did &n fail 
to answer? God keep me my senses, for prs are 
a’most gone!” Again during the pause, compelled by 
agitation, the murderers cursed and swore, and the 
interest increased tentold. 

“Tom Morgan put a pistol to my head, and with 
a bag of dollars in the other hand, threatened and 
tempted me at the same time. I might have been 
terrified into swearing the silence he commanded, (for 
he saw my eyes were opened,) and thus have become 
either a perjured man, or the murderer’s slave—a vil- 
lain or a victim—but Anty, your blessed grandmo- 
ther had tracked my ways, through the dark night, 
down the steep cliffs—ay, not regarding age or weak- 
ness. ‘Through the waves which were racing up the 
cave, 1 saw her like a spirit rising from the sea— 
and blessed be God, there was still time for me to 
mind the warning, as she cried, and I heard, thougn 
the wind was howling—* Remember Anty and Holly- 
eve! 

“ They were, I may say, her last words, for before 
I could snatch the pistol from his hand, I heard the 
corpse splash amid the water,—and when I plunged 
alter and caught her in my arms, she only said—*The 
bolt has fallen---but——’ I heard no more, except 
Anty’s name which she called on twice.”---He cover- 
ed his face, and pressed the almost insensible girl 
still more closely to his bosom.---The serjeant whe 
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mag the party took up the story, and con- 
tinued— 

“We had notice, after much watching, that the 
Petrel was expected to be off the shore, ard were 
night and day on the look-out. We little thought the 
crime committed by a portion of the crew—it was 
the report of ‘TTom Morgan’s pistol that directed us to 
the spot---and though we have every reason to believe 
the truth of Maurice Grey’s story, still he might go 
with us until it is legally confirmed.” 

“ My poor boy !” said the venerable man, who had 
called upon him the first for an explanation ;--.“ My 
oor boy !.--God, in his merey, grant you may not be 
fike the pigeon who fed with the crows-.-’tis ill to be 
seen with public sinners.” 

Maurice knelt and prayed by the murdered body of 
the aged woman, who, though she had seen his faults, 
and desired that her grand-child should wear, as she 
poetically called it,-.-“ the crown but not the cross,” 
had still loved him with extraordinary affection. The 
workings of superstition were mingled in the minds 
ot those who murdered the captain and a portion of 
the crew of the Petrel, with a desire of revenge 
against Old Granny---whose charms and spells they 
had purchased---though, according to their thinking, 
they had worked to them for evil, not good ; doubt- 
less, the poor sybil relied upon her influence over 
them, or she would not have ventured to their cavern, 
though ignorant of the crime they had committed. 
One of the ruffians turned king’s evidence, and thus, 
it need had been, Maurice’s innocence was fully con- 
firmed. He was not likely to forget the dangers 
arising from bad company, though Anty was too deep- 
ly affected by the death of Old Granny, to marry un- 
til another “ Holly-eve” had passed; and there was 
gloom and heaviness, instead of mirth and festivity, 
for many a year, when time brought round the last 
night ot October, and renewed the memory of its hor- 
rors! 

Between Featherd and the dark fort of Duncannon 
there is a smooth and sandy portion of strand, called 
“Dollar Pay,” in memory of murders so familiar to 
those I have recorded, that 1 am led to believe beth 
stories the same. The bay smiled in the sunshine 
when I last passed it, but it brought the fate of “ Old 
Granny” fully to my remembrance; and I was as- 
sured by some of the recorders ot old tales, that cart- 
loads of dollars were found buried in the sands, as 
Maurice described, and removed to Wexford by order 
of the government ; that the mutineers and murderers 
of the Petrel suffered the punishment due to their 
crime, on the cliffs of “ Dollar Pay.” 

—<—>——_—— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
EVENING. 


O come, when sunset’s hectic flush 
The day’s declining glory lightens, 
And evening’s loveliest colours rush 
To deck the smile, that dying brightens; 


O come, when every breeze is still, 
And every leaf is calmly sleeping, 

And yonder sky, whose eyelids fill 
With dewy tears, is gently weeping; 


O come, when forest songster’s notes 
Grow plaintive, as their lays are dying, 
And many a golden vapour floats 
Around the couch where twilight’s lying; 


O come, and bid thy spirit learn 
To take from earth so sweet a parting, 
And teach each brighter thought to burn 
For angel wings, to heaven darting. 
ANCUS, 
7% 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
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Noe 6. 


Biographical Sketch of the Hon. Joan Tod of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The subject of this brief sketch furnishes an instance, 
among many others, of the success which talent and 
industry, unaided by any adventitious means what- 
ever, has ensureu to many of the adventurous and en- 
terprising sons of New England, when leaving their 
homes to prosecute their fortunes, if not amid fairer 
scenes or beneath brighter skies, yet with advantages, 
or supposed advantages, for the acquisition of fortune, 
professional honors and political distinction, too 
tempting, in the case of many, not to be embraced, 
even at the sacrifice of local attachments, the plea- 
sures of home, the fraternity and fellowship of friends 
and kindred. 

John Tod, was the son of David and Rachael Tod, 
and was born in Suffield, Hartford county, Connecticut, 
in November 1779. His tather was a Scotchman by 
birth, and a man of a verv original turn of mind, pos- 
sessing much shrewdness, anda dry kind of wit, many 
of his sayings being even to this day, familiarly re- 
peated by the people of the neighbourhood. His mo- 
ther was a Miss ark: a native of the town of Suffield. 

John commenced his education at one of the public 
schools in the village, but subsequently became a pupil 
of the Reverend Mr. Gray, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church of the town. His aptness for learning, his 
genius and industry, enabled him to make rapid pro- 
gress in his classical studies ; so much so, that on his 
examination for admission to Yale College, he was 
permitted to enter an advanced class, (1 think the 
junior class) and took his degrees two years afterwards 
with great credit and honor to himselt. The fond- 
ness imbibed at this noble and venerable institution, 
the Alma mater of so many of the great men and ripe 
scholars that have been raised to the country, was 
never subsequently relinguished of even diminished ; 
his attachment to his classics, his Greek and Latin 
authors which he read with ease and facility, continuing 
through life. 

I am indebted for the following early incident in his 





lite to his accomplished sister, to whom I must also » 


make acknowledgments, for much of the data on 
which the private history of the subject of this sketch 
is founded. 

I may here premise, that in his early adventure, may 
be seen much of that spirit, that distinguished him in 
after life. The energy of character, and enthusiasm 
of feeling, both of which he possessed in a high de- 
gree, always exhibited themselves in acts, rather than 
words—rather in some definite result which he would 
propose to himself, and immediately engage with his 
whole soul to accomplish, than in any more formal or 
less demonstrative expression of his zeal and ardour. 
He had a still, quiet way of pushing directly to the 
point, of running strait for the gaol, and which he 
would have half way attained before others had gone 
through the preparation for a start. The following 
anecdote therefre, though related of him at the early 
age of eleven years, is strikingly illustrative of what 
was disernable in his character in after life ; especially 
ot the simple and unpretending manner, in which he 
would set about the most important matters, and the 
energy and indomitable spirit with which he would 
follow them up to their issue. _ ; 

The extract proceeds. .“ During the French revolu- 
tion (the early part of it) when every Amcrican bosom 
beat with ardour for the cause of the people, John 
Tod, then abouteleven years of age was missing from 
his father’s house on a Monday morning: he could not 
be found ; no one had seen him ; as he did not appear 
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tor some hours, the family were thrown into great per- 
plexity, which was increased upon discovering that he 
had taken a shirt, a pair of stockings, a loaf of bread, 
and some cheese with him; all of which he had 
cenres together, while the tamily were at church the 

ay previous. fle had retired to bed at the usual 
hour: conjecture was at defiance, and alarm began to 
prevail, when a townsman returning from [Hartford 
in his wagon, brought home the stray boy, saying that 
in Windsor, he found him asleep, under a ‘shed, at a 
tavern. Upon rousing him up, he said, ‘ Jack what 
are you doing here,’ the poor weary fellow replied, 
‘‘T am going to France to fight, sir!” He had risen 
trom his bed when the family were asleep, and walked 
this distance, when sleep and fatigue overcame him. 
At this period of his life he was as firm in his princi- 
ples, and as settled in his habits as at any subsequent 
one. 

After graduating he entered the office of his brother 
George ‘Tod, then a practising lawyer in New Haven, 
and I believe he was also a short time in the office of 
Gideon Granger, late Post Master General, and who 
resided in, and was also a native of the town of Suf- 
field. Certainly it is, that Granger was very much his 
friend, and succeeded in deeply innoculating him with 
his own political opinions which were of the Jeffer- 
sonian Schoo!, and which Tod professed and consist- 
ently practised throughout the remainder of his life. 


He was admitted to the bar during the Session of 
the Court at Hartford, in the year 1800. ‘There were 
several applicants-—some half dozen, and among them 
the father of the writer of this. He recollects to 
have heard him sav, that ‘Tod’s examination disap- 
pointed them all. He was not at all prepossessing in 
his appearance, especially at this period of his life, and 
had by no means prepared those who now saw him 
for the first time, for the admirable examination he 
passed, showing on the authority above, a far more in- 
timate and thorough acquaintance with the law than 
any of his fellow applicants, and prepared them, one 
of them at least, to anticipate the brilliant career he 
afterwards so successfully entered upon. 

But with the advantage of any talents, still the line 
of the poet is applicable, and “ few can tell how hard 
it is to climb the steep, where fame’s proud temple 
rears itself afar.” 


‘Tod, in starting out into the world had among other 
difficulties, to contend with poverty; for his father hav- 
ing a large family, was able to do little or nothing for 
him, beyond giving him his education and his profes- 
sion. He first visited the state of Virginia, and after 
travelling about for a time, before finding a suitable 
place to settle in, his funds became exhausted, and he 
was induced to become a tutor for a few months in a 
gentleman’s family, residing some where in one of the 
northern counties of Virginia. He was not likely long 
to be satistied with this situation; and accordingly 
son abandoned it, and started on foot in the direction 
of Pennsylvania, and entered the town of Bedford in 
Bedford county, some time in the year 1802. He came 
on foot, and alone, an utter stranger, and destitute of 
a dollar in the world. He used to relate himself, in 
alter life, this part of his early history, his entry into 
Bedford ; saying, that a handkerchiet which he carried 
in his hand, contained all his clothing which amount- 
ed to only a few changes of linen; his pockets empty 
to the last cent, having paid his lodgings the night be- 
fore he arrived at Bedford by parting with a pair of 
silk stockings. 

Having determined to remain here for the present, 
(indeed he seems to have had no choice) he gota 
situation in the prothonotary’s office, and wrote fora 
time as a clerk, but the saine year was admitted to the 
Bedford Bar, and commenced the practice of the 
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difficulties to encounter beyond even those that usually 
beset the tyro of the profession. 

For some unaccountable reason, perhaps discover- 
ing that young Tod bid fair to become in time no 
mean rival for the honors and emoluments of the pro- 
fession, then exclusively enjoyed by others—but cer- 
tain it is, he met with the most violent, bitter and un- 
compromising opposition~-from the individual, in par- 
ticular, who then led the Bedford Bar. He has been 
heard to say that it was perhaps in part owing to this 
fact, and a determination to overcome this opposition, 
and not to permit himself to be crushed by a high hand, 
that he ultimately made Bedford his permanent resi- 
dence ; for before this contest had terminated he had 
become so well and favorably known as to have other 
inducements to remain besides that of counteracting 
or defeating an enemy. 

From this on, he continued to pursue quietly the 
even tenor of his ways, faithfully and assiduously at- 
tending to any business he received, and the result 
was, as might have been expected from the exercise of 
talents and acquirements like his, that his practice ra- 
pidly increased, despite all opposition, and in 1808, 
such was his popularity and standing in the county, 
that he was elected a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

On this new sphere he very early distinguished him- 
self. Soon after he took his seat, the great Olmstead 
case, that threatened to produce a collision between 
the General Government and the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, the latter in the bad spirit of what would now be 
called nullification, or a numerous class of her citizens; 
having intimated resistance to a decision of the Su- 
preme Court, and even proceeded almost to open hos- 
tilities, the matter was finally brought before the Le- 
gislature of the State. ‘Tod, though elected by the de- 
mocratic party, which particularly espoused the side 
of opposition to the government; nevertheless, took 
strong and high grounds in favor of sustaining the in- 
tegrity of the umon, and to this end the authority and 
decision ot the Supreme Court. Such was the ability 
he displayed, and such became his pupularity and 
standing in his own county, that he was re-elected for 
the sessions of 1809-10, 1810—11, 1811-12, 1812-13, 
and the two last sessions was elected by the House ot 
Representatives to preside over its deliberations as 
speaker of that body. 

He was elected to the Senate of Pennsylvania at 
the October election 1813, and was elected speaker of 
the Senate for the sessions of 1814-15, 1815-16, and 
was again e'ected for the session of 1816-17, but re- 
signed the office onthe 20th December 1816. 

In representative bodies as in other popular tribu- 
nals a few master minds soon got a controling in- 
fluence, and direct and to a considerable extent govern 
and control their course, especially when associated 
themselves, with the dominant party in politics. Inso 
large a state as Pennsylvania, the legislation of each 
session is very impurtant, bearing as it does on the 
various great interests of the commonwealth, and its 
numerous population. The advantage of having wise, 
moderate, and judicious men in this popular branch of 


party feeling, and the collisions of local interests, will 
still never lose sight for a moment of the true objects 
of legislation, and the true and legitimate interests to 
be promoted by it, cannot be too highly appreciated.— 
Such a legislator was Mr. Tod, and sach. his course 
for the nine consecutive years he occupied a seat in 
one or the other branch of the legislature, to all which, 
the journals during that period bear ample evidence. 
No man perhaps that has ever had the honor of a seat 
in the legislature of Pennsylvania since the adoption 
of her constitution, exercised (not by the tricks of the 
demagogue or the arts of the politician, tor these were 





law. But here again he soon found he had other/ unknown to him) but by force of character, reason, 


the government, who amidst all the excitement of 
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and argument, a more extensive and controling in- 
fluence. He had the reputation with his associates of 
being a sound headed man, a correct thinker, indepen- 
dent and honest in his course, and therefore, safe to 
follow. As chairman of the committee of Ways and 
Means, during the sessions of 1808-9, he was the au- 
thor of a report in which it was suggested that the 
proceeds of the sales of public lands, which at that 
period were annually very large, should be appropriat- 
ed to the purposes of Internal Improvement. ‘To him 
then, may be assigned the credit of having been 
among those who were the first, to come forward 
with any practical plan for doing what has since been 
so extensively entered upon by Pennsylvania, the de- 
velopement of her wealth and resources by means of 
Internal Improvements. It was indeed but a sugges- 
tion, but even that no doubt, contributed to call public 
attention to the importance of the subject and prepare 
the way for future legislation. 

During the time Mr. 'Tod was in the legislature, the 
country was engaged in the late war with Great Bri- 
tain, of which he was a warm supporter, nor did he 
confine his support to a mere advocacy of the princi- 
ples on which it was feunded, or the stake of national 
honor and. glory embarked in the result, when 
once at issue with theenemy. But with that prompt- 
ness and straight forwardness that ever characterized 
him, much indeed in the spirit ot his early military 
adventure, on the approach of danger heshouldered his 
musket and took the field as a volunteer. 1 will re. 
late the incident in his own language—as committed 
to paper by a friend at the time. 

“On the evening of in the year 1815, I was 
sitting with some friends in a tavern at Bedford, when 
the news of the burning of Washington was brought 
to us. I immediately determined on starting off for 
the army, to aid in the defence of Baltimore, on which 
place the enemy was advancing. Accordingly the 
next morning I mounted my horse and set off. mm 
day I arrived at the lines, betore Baltimore—my horse 
was taken to be used in the cavalry, and I was placed 
in a regiment, first having procured a musket and suit 
of unitorm from a townsman of mine who was going 
home. The battle took place the day after: our regi- 
ment was not in the engagement, although our men 
were, or professed they were, very anxious to be en- 
gaged ; though it appeared to me, they were very well 
satisfied to be out of the way of danger. The city 
was in great alarm and suspense throughout the day; 
parties of the wounded mer were continually arriving, 
all bringing contradictory accounts of the event of the 
engagement. Finally news was brought that the 
American army was defeated, and that the city would 
be attacked during the night. Preparations were im- 
mediately made for an active defence; all the houses 
&c., in the neighboureoud of the city which might 
serve to cover the approach of the enemy were de- 
stroyed, among these were several rope walks—the 
effect pruduced by the conflagration was very grand 
and picturesque. The night was dark and lowering, 
with indication of a heavy thunder gust; the murky 
flame trom the burning buildings only rendering ob- 
jects visible. 

I was quartered with the regiment in the trenches, 
the order to preserve silence was strictly observed.— 
About ten o’clock at night an officer came to that 
part of the trench where I was posted, and said that 
the general had given orders to form a body of 10 men 
to serve on a piquet guard, one man to be taken from 
each regiment, and to be all volunteers—after waiting 
about half a minute, and no one volunteering, I offer- 
ed myself to serve as one of the guards. In company 
with my companions of the guard, we were marched 
to a narrow lane, about a mile in front of the lines, 
bounded on either sides by a wood and there received 
our orders. Nothing occurred during the night except 








the advance of one of our rifle companies who had 
lost their way, and whom in the dark we took for the 
enemy and were near firing upon. 

I remained with the army for some time until all 
prospects of an attack had vanished, when I obtained 
my discharge and returned home—so ended my mili- 
tary life.” 

r. Tod in 1820 was elected a member of congress, 
and again in 1822. 

Pennsylvania from the leading interest she took in 
the subject of manufactures, had for several years tur- 
nished a chairman to the committee on that subject ; 
and it was the good fortune of Mr. Tod to occupy the 
same station during the discussion of the tariff in 
1824, that had been filled with so much ability by 
Henry Balawin during the passage of the bill of 1817. 

His labours in congress from the time he was placed 
at the head of thiscommittee, were most arduous and 
unremitting. He set about at once endeavouring to 
make himself master of that much vexed and most 
perplexing question to American statesmen, a judi- 
cious tariff of duties. The tariff question it will be re- 
collected was the leading measure of congress during 
the session of 1823-4. Whatever bill might be 
brought forward, would, it was evident, meet with 
much opposition, the southern statesmen having ar- 
rayed themselves for battle and war to the hilt. To 
make the bill as perfect as it could be made, in the 
first place, that it might afford protection at the same 
time, it should not too much oppress other interests, 
was the first object of the committee; ard to this end, 
as also that he might have it in his power to defend the 


bill, not only on constitutional grounds but those of 


policy and expediency, be abie to explain its principles, 
and at the same time to enter into all the details of its 
enactments,—the chairman saw the necessity of mak- 
ing himself perfect master of the subject. A practical 
mind like TTod’s was not likely to be satisfied with the 
theories ot political economists however respectable; 
he sought information from higher and more authen. 
tic sources. Having first taken a statesinan like view 
of the character, capacities and resources of the coun- 
try, he sought to obtain by exammations and inquiries 
directly from the manufacturers themselves, (and his 
searching and inquisitive mind was not likely to be 
either deceived or misled,) the degree ot protection 
that was required to introduce and sustain each parti- 
cular branch of manutacture. His assiduity, labours, 
and researches to this end were most incessant and 
unwearied. 

It is now generally conceded, whatever may be Mr. 
Tod’s share of the honor, that the tariff of 1824, is the 
most perfect that was ever passed into a law; it isin 
fact, the present tariff with some modifications and al- 
terations. 

His speeches on the subject, to be seen in the Na- 

tional Intelligencer of that period, are fine specimens in 
their way—particularly his opening speech, delivered 
on the 10th of February, and the speech with which he 
closed the debate on the 7th of April. ‘The first is re- 
markable for the data, facts, statistics, and other im- 
portant information it conveys. The second is of a 
different character, and for powertul and persuasive 
easoning, fervid eloquence, wit, and satire, all express. 
sd in the most chaste and pure language, may chal- 
lenge a comparison with the finest specimen of de- 
bate called forth from the ablest men in Congress, on 
the same subject, and few subjects that have at any 
time occupied the attention of congress, have elicited 
more masterly and brilliant displays from American 
statesmen. 

The last speech was intended particularly as a reply 
to those who had opposed the bill, and as some of the 
speakers had a good deal identified the bill with its au. 
thor, it became necessary for the orator to be some- 
what personal in return, and he was so, but without 
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bitterness or invective. He noticed particularly Mr. 
Hamilton, of South Carolina, who had the day before 
in an able speech paid his respects in pretty broad 
terms to Mr, ‘T’od; but so far was the latter genileman 
from being offended by the biting satire contained in 
the reply, that the only notice he took of it, was to 
acknowledge in good humoured terms, in connec:ion 
with some explanations, the skill and address with 
which the orator had used his weapons. Satire, perhaps, 
next to reason and argument, was Mr. Tod's forte; 
but it was the satire of Junius, the language of a 
rs at and a gentleman, and none other ever escaped 
is lips. 

The share of honor due to Mr. Tod, in connection 
with the tariff, while others also have large claims, is 
not inconsiderable; and the zeal and ardour with 
which he laboured in the cause during the time he was 
connected with it, may challenge comparison with the 
best efforts of any of the distinguished men, who have 
at different times advocated the cause of American 
manufactures. 

On the 8th June 1824, he was appointed president 
judge of the 16th judicial district, and thereupon re- 
signed his seat in congress. In May 1827, he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Shultz, a justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. 

Notwithstanding the large portion of time he had 
been engaged in public life, his profession had not been 
neglected. His practice, up to the period he went 
upon the bench, had been extensive and lucrative,and 
from the proceeds of it,afier supporting a family, he 
had been enabled to accumulate and lay up a hand- 
some competence. He united system and economy 
with great industry. 

The judge in whose district he practised for many 
years, remarked of him, that “Tod was almost in- 
variably ready to try his causes, and always so, so far 
as depended upon himself. If the absence of a wit- 
ness, or the like, made it necessary to have the cause 
continued, he would lay his legal ground at once, by 
calling, for instance, a witness to the stand to prove 
the fact, and there leave it without occupying time by 
a word of comment.” ‘ 

He was a very powerful advocate before a jury. 
He paid very little attention to the mere arts of ora- 
tory, and his manner might be said to be, if not awk- 
ward, atleast not gracetul. But his great earnestness, 
warmth (and when excited) powerful vehemence, bore 
down every thing before it, and rendered him almost 
irresistible with a jury. To give some idea of his 
manner, at least in one of its peculiarities, after speak- 
ing for several minutes, in the lower tones ot his voice, 
he would rise gradually, in some passage to which he 
wished to give effect, higher and higher, until he had 
reached the topmost note, and utmost compass of a 
clear and powerful voice, and at the same time exert- 
ed the last physical effort of his strong and well set 
frame, in his own bold and peculiar gestures. These 
climaxes were often thrilling and eloquent in the 
greatest degree. 

In delivering his great tariff speech in congress, a 
gentleman who was present, in describing his man- 
ner, said, as he rose he had a pen in his hand, which 
he seemed to be intently regarding, turning it in every 
direction and, in a sort of abstraction, would talk on 
for minutes, until apparently having conceived some 
valuable thought, would burst out with a volume of 
sound, and a torrent of words that seemed to take 
every budy by surprise; and leaving them to ponder 
the thought thus expressed, which would generally, 
bear examination, would again fall off into al- 
most colloquial phrase, for a few minutes, when the 
same thing would be repeated, and that during the 
whole time he was thus speaking, he retained most 
successfully the earnest attention of the house. 
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fession, but occupied as he had been, so much in pub- 
lic life, and his practice from his local situation not 
absolutely requiring his familiar acquaintance with 
certain branches of his profession, or the decisions 
under certain titles of the law, (the maritime law and 
the like,) he found it necessary on taking his seat on 
the bench of the Supreme Court to conunue his stu. 
dies, and which he did, most systematically and labori- 
ously, both late and early, at all those intervals when 
so actually enyaged in the discharge of his judicial 
uties, 

Judge Tod had been indeed all his life a student, 
and had laboriously and critically studied the science 
of his profession. The number of hours he devoted 
to study and busine&s, not merely at intervals but 
throughout the whole period of his public and profes. 
sional life, is almost incredible, and such as no ordin- 
ary constitution could have sustained. When the 
legislature held its session at Lancaster, the stage 
used to leave for the city at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. It was always understood among ‘Tud’s friends 
that if they had any business with him, or wished to 
see him, they would be sure to find kim before that 
hour in his seat in the house. This habit of early 
rising he continued throughout life. 

No man that ever had a seat upon the bench had a 
stronger sense ot justice, or a greater love of truth 
and equity, (truth and equity on moral and philosophi- 
cal principles,) and which he always seemed desirous 
to see reached and fully attained in every cause that 
came before him. ‘The manner in which this feeling 
would sometimes exhibit itself, may have had the 
effect to disparage him as a lawyer, with those of the 
profession, who are the mere lovers of the text, your 
sticklers for definitions; and who would treat jurispru- 


dence rather as a system of philology than one of 


the learned sciences. But Judge ‘Tod, it will be found 
was better up with the day in which we live, and with 
the present era of jurisprudence in Pennsylvania, as 
now explained in the decisions of the learned bench 
on which he once had a seat, and over which stil] 
presides with so much satisfaction to the profession, 
the same able Chief Justice, than theclass to which I 
have alluded. 

Possessing as Judge Tod did, in addition to his stu- 
dious habits, that quality of the mind most of all 
necessary for a good judge, a clear and discriminating 
judgment, along with good common sense ; there is 
no doubt, had his life been prolonged, but he would 
have attained to the first, the very first judicial dis. 
tinction in the county. 

But why speculate as to the future? as to what 
would have been? To do so, would indeed be to 
imitate himself, to indulge the same hopes and aspira- 
tions, by which from youth up he had been urged on 
from acquisition to acquisition, from honor to honor ; 
and which lived at his heart, up to the last moment 
almost that it ceased to pulsate,as strong as when a 
little New England boy, he started to seek glory and 
gratify his patriotism by fighting for liberty in revolv- 
tionary France. Butthe past ts sufficient, and that 
death has secured. It is enough. Enough for his own 
fame, since twenty years fe gy public life, as a 
statesman, and as connected with the higher branches 
of the judiciary, cannot but furnish in the era in which 
he lived, at least within the sphere within which those 
services were performed, and even far beyond it, a 
text for the commentary of history; in which shall be 
recorded of him,among other things, that he was wise, 
patriotic, and learned; that he lived much honored and 
died greaily lamented. And to those not ambitious 
like Ceasar, but only as they would make themselves 
and their talents useful to their country and their fel- 
low beings, this ts sufficient. 

To these claims which the public may acknowledge, 


I have said Judge Tod liad not neglected his pro- | his friends know there can be also added a list of 
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private virtues, as rare and bright as “storied urn or 
animated bust,” ever rose to concecrate. He was an 
honest man, which in the sense it is intended to be 
used here, conveys an eulogy of itself—His heart 
was always in the right place.—He had no morbid 
feelings of sensibility—yet ever felt like a man and a 
christian. 

Hehad married in 1800 Miss Hannah, who belonged 
to an old and highly respectable family of Harrisburg, 
and with whom he enjoyed the most unalloyed plea- 
sures of domestic life, until death terminated her ex. 
istence, leaving him the father of three young daugh- 
ters. He did not subsequently marry, nor did he live 
himself to sce his children, on whom he so much 
doated, entirely educated,but left them with a handsome 
competency, to the charge and care of their kindred. 

For some time previous to his death, while in all 
other respeets well and hearty, he became subject to 
some kind of internal inflammation, and which finally 
assumed a chronic form. It was thought to have 
been induced by the free use of the Bedford water, as 
he was accustomed to walk every morning, summer 
and winter, a mile and a half to the spring to drink of 
it. To the want of it, while absent on the circuit, 
after having acquired this habit, his disease or the 
causes that ied to it, was by some attributed. 


He had been engaged with the other judges in hold- 
ing acourt at Lancaster, and becoming much worse, 
contrary to the advice of his friends, he got into the 
stage and rode home without ever stopping on the 
way, impressed it is said, with the belief that his end 
was approaching, and anxious to reach his home that 
he might breathe his last there. The effort no doubt 
hastened the sad event. He grew worse fast, was 
soon confined to his bed,and a few daysatter on the27th 
— 1830, in the 51st year of his age breathed his 
ast. 

Judge Tod was some five feet ten inches in height, 
with a broad chest, and well set frame. His complex- 
ion was light, fair skin, and light hair, his head 
partially bald; light eyes, and usually wearing spec- 
tacles, being near sighted: His mouth large, with 
rather thick lips, and his forehead high and command. 
ing; the expression of his face being indicative of 
both the qualities of his heart and his mind, the one 
warm and generous, the other clear, strong and com- 
prehensive. 





No. 7. 


It was a frequent remark of Byron, that of his 
early friends and cotemporaries, many of them had 
come to untimely ends, and more often by the casu- 
alities and mischances that beset life, than by the 
ordinary course of nature. There are many besides 
the illus'rious poet, who, if they were to draw upon 
their memories, might moralize in the same way; 
since who that has kept a catalogue, or will cali to 
mind the list of those with whom at one time or an 
other he has keen associated, embracing his school- 
mates, his college companions, his professional and 
political associates, but will discover, while hardly yet 
midway life, the absence of many of those who start- 
ed with him for the goal, but who, one after another, 
have given up, or dropped off; while the grave has 
closed over them, or who barely succeed in keeping 
themselves on this side of it, by a constant struggle with 
fortune, in which the contest is no longer for the 
prine--sine goods of fortune, the glory of winning— 

ut to sustain existence—to defend against penury and 
want. 


It is well, perhaps, that we do not too nicely count 
by data founded on our own experience of the past, 
the chances of success in life, of those in whom we 
feel an interest, and who have yet to enter upon, its 
untried scenes, particularly if a professional character 
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is the one in which they have chosen to make their 
appearance. Often, too often, indeed, are we doomed 
in the result to feel disappointment: ‘There would be 
no advantage in anticipating it. And what sad disap- 
pointments they are! 

How many tathers, mothers, brothers, sisters with 
the long catalogue of friends and kindred are made to 
participate in them? Among the most elevating, grateful 
and generous feelings the bosom can know, are the 
cherished hopes, the fond anticipations we indulge for 
the success, the triumphant success of those we love. 
With the parent these hopesdawn while the object is yet 
acradled infant, are more developed as he becomes the 
satcheled school boy, and are already half realized in 
the manly collegiate or professional student. Perhaps 
from this very point they are doomed to be crushed 
and blighted for ever—for ’tis some where here, at 
this stage of the passage of life, that Sylla and 
Carybides are to be past, and how often does the young 
navigator make ship wreck upon one or the other— 
become the victim of one vice, or fashion, or folly or 
another—sinking in the same wreck in which he him- 
self goes down, those “ longings divine and aspirations 
tree,” that inhabited other bosoms fur him; and that 
prayer and petition have ascended that he might realize 
and enjoy in full fruition. 

A friend of mine who preceded me some ten or a 
dozen years at the Litchfield Law Academy, told me 
he had kept a catalogue of the students, who were 
there during the time he was—in all some seventy in 
number; and had made a memorandum opposite the 
name of each, as he learned from time to time, how 
fortune had fared with them, and from all he had heard 
more orless. ‘hey were generally young gentleman 
who had graduated at the different institutions of 
learning, representing from their residence a majority 
of the states, and also representing some of the first 
names and best talent in the country. 

He assured me, that out of the whole number of 
these his contempuraries and fellow students, but two 
solitary individuals had ever distinguished themselves 
in their profession. One of these resided somewhere 
in Vermont, the other, J think in Georgia. But not 
only had not the balance distinguished themselves, 
but as to a large portion of them, they had been over- 
taken by the most adverse fortune; many of them 
encountering early death, and in almost every variety of 
form. Some had fallen in duels, while others had gone 
to Greece to play the patriot, and fallen there,—others 
to South America, with the same object, and encoun- 
tering the same fate; while others, had fallen victims 
to the pestilence of southern cities, whither they had 
removed, before becoming acclimated; others yet again 
had became the victims of intemperance. 

Among the latter of these, 1 recollect was poor 
G——. In point of talents he was said to have met 
with no superior, or even equal, either at the — 
at which he graduated, or among the students of the 
Law Academy. His endowments were so rare, his parts 
so brilliant and striking, that the first place amon 
his cotemporaries, by common consent was concede 
to him. After completing his studies, he removed to 
C—— with a view to practice his profession. A friend 
of mine, a resident of the town, used to describe G. 
as always appearing in the street in a green frock 
coat, which he wore é la militaire, buttoned to the 
chin; generally alone, seeming to be solitary in his 
feelings and apparently shunning familiar intercourse. 
He was called on, upon some emergency, to deliver a 
fourth of July oration. The effect produced by his 
masterly performance—the style of composition, as 
well as the powerful and thrilling eloquence with 
which it was delivered, still lives in the tradition of the 
town. A copy was sought for publication, but could 
never be had. Subsequently, on his death, some few 
Siby! leaves were found among his papers which was 
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S2 HUMILITY—THE INDIAN CHIEF—WHAT IS EARTH ? 


supposed to be all of it he had evercommitted to writing, 
G—— died inthe streets. He was found there, cold 

and lifeless one morning, after one of those wretched 

debauches, to which alas! he was the victim. 

It should here be recollected, 1 am speaking of 
those who entered _ life at the close of the late 
war, a period of hardly less peril to the student in his 
cluset, than the soldier on the field of battle, since all 
partook in some degree in the excitement of the times, 
and iailgee in the same, at that time, national ex- 
cess, drink—for to drink was not only the fashion of 
the day, but often regarded as the evidence of patrio- 
tism, spirit and genius !! 

Speaking of victims—victims to vice and folly, re. 
minds me of poor Pierce. I subsequently had my 
residence in the same town, and ieee | all of his 
history that was known of him there. 

He wasa native of the state of Maryland; had 
been liberally educated, and bred to the law. Some 
misunderstanding arose between himself and his 
dearest bosom triend. A chalienge past, they met, 
and Pierce shot his friend through the heart. 

He subsequently removed to Urbana in Ohio, and 
there commenced the practice of the law. He occu- 
pied a little frame office at the out skirts of the town. 
A solitary taper might be seen burning there when the 
rest of the village had long been wrapped in sleep, and 
its sry inmate, (so the good people relate) might 
often be heard on approaching it, walking up and 
down talking to himself. Poor Pierce, whatever 
the cause, was undoubtedly unhappy, and even his mind, 
the latter part of the time was supposed to be affect- 
ed. His end was most tragic and horrid. He had 
been down passing some days with Judge Fithian, L 
think, or McBeath, some ten miles below the village. 

He started some time before night to return on foot ; 
leaving the main road, he missed his way in the forest, 
when the wolves got hold of him and tore him to 
pieces; or, and which is more probable—becoming be- 
numbed with the cold—for it was a very cold night, 
and the ground covered with snow, he lay down 
and froze to death, and the wolves then seized upon 
and mangled his body, which was terribly defaced 
when it was found a few days after. His remains 
were deposited in the burying ground at the village, 
and the bar subsequently procured a plain handsome 
marble slab, which they caused to be erected to his 
memory, and on which is engraved a neat and appro- 
priate epitaph from the classic pen of my early friend 
and patron Gustavus Swan, Esq. 

Judge Swan, when speaking to us of poor Pierce, and 
in connection, of the subject of duelling,used, I recollect 
to recount a variety of instances that had come with- 
in his knowledge, of individuals who had killed their 
antagonists in duels, and all of whom were, or 
seemed to be, more or less wretched and unhappy,— 
the argument being, that no man may wantonly take 
the life he cannot give—do that deed “ ’gainst which 
the Almighty placed his canon,” and not ever after 
feel ready to exclaim (from mere compunction of 
conscience) in the pathetic language of despondency 
used by Cain,—when punished for his offence “O! 
Lord my punishment is greater than I can bare.” 

~~ 
The following parody on the beautiful lines of Gold- 
smith, were taken from the sign of a silk dyer. It un- 
doubtedly obtained for him many a fair customer ; 
When lovely woman tilts her saucer. 
And finds too late that tea will stain— 
Whatever made a lady crosser, _ 
What art can wash all white again ?-- 
The only art the stain to cover, 


To hide the spot from every eye; 
And wear an unsoiled dress above her, 








Of proper color, is--to dye. 


HUMILITY. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, 


‘The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest; 
—In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humiltiy. 


‘When Mary chose the “ better part,” 

She meekly sat at Jesus’ feet ; 
And Lydia’s gently opened heart 

Was made for God’s own temple meet; 
—Fairest and best adorned is she 

Whose clothing is humility. 


‘The Saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of Glory bows him down, 
Then most, when most his soul ascends ; 
—Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 
—< > 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE INDIAN CHIEF. 


On a high rock against whose side, 

The Schuylkill roll’d its gentle tide, 
An Indian chieftain stood, 

With arms close folded on his breast, 

Fix’d as the stone he seemed to rest 
Above the rushing flood. 


Until (as if beneath the deep, 

Some form awoke him from his sleep, 
And call’d him to its side,) 

Forward a step he fearless sprung, 

High in the air his arms he flung, 
And loudly thus he cried. 


“ Father 1 come, I come to thee, 

For my young heart would feign be free, 
W ould leave the white man’s home; 

My light canoe now rots on shore, 

The swift deer seeks these shades no more, 
And I ’mongst strangers roam. 


My tribe, a tired and weaken’d band, 
Have sought a new and distant land, 
Then Father now I come.” 
He sprang from off the giddy height, 
And sank forever from the sight, 
Beneath the snowy foam. 
—<g————— 
WHAT IS EARTH ?—~ 


Though pleasures in their bright array 
Strew roses on my sunny way ; 

Their fading tlowers may I| despise, 
And heaven-ward lift my longing eyes. 


Should joy ne’er come o’er my sad way, 
Nor shed to cheer one smiling ray; 

My Father let me not repine: 

Grant bliss not mortal but divine. 


If earthly hopes no longer beam— 
If fled the vision, past the dream— 
Yet, soothing thought! there is a place 
Too joyous for e’en hope to bless. 


Should friends, should trusted friends remove, 
And cease to give me love for love; 

O heavenly friend! I mourn them not, 

Give me thy love, thou changest not. 


When disappointments dark and dread, 
Wreathe i te round my youthful head, 
Direct my thoughts to that fair shore, 

Where earthly ills are known no more.—M*** 


EGO. 





THE EARLY LIFE OF WASHINGTON-—THE MOCKING BIRD. 


‘THE EARLY LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


We extract a single passage relating to WasHiNG- 
ron, from an oration recently delivered at Beverly, in 
Massachusetts, by Enwarp Everetr. Those who 
have witnessed the felicitous style in which Mr. Eve. 
rett addresses an audience, may feel the thrili which 
it may be supposed the delivery of this paragraph pro- 
duced.— Nat. Int. 

“Time would fail me to recount the horrors of the 
ninth of July 1755. _WasxHineton,—emaciated, redu- 
ced by tatigue and fever—had joined -he army. He 
implored the ill-starred General to send forward the 
Virginia Rangers to scour the forest in advance; he 
besought him to conciliate the Indians. His counsels 
were unheeded 3} the wretched commander moved for- 
ward to his fate. Washington was often heard to 
say, in the course of his lifetime, that the most beau- 
tiful spectacle he had ever witnessed, was that of the 
British troops on this eventful morning. The whole 
detachment was clad in uniform, and moved as ina 
review, in regular columns, to the sound of martial 
music. ‘Ihe sun gleamed upon their burnished arms, 
the placid Monongahela flowed upon their right, and 
the deep native forest overshadowed them with so- 
lemn grandeur, on theirleft. It was a bright midsum- 
mer’s day, and every bosom swelled with the confi- 
dent expectation of victory. A few hours pass, and 
the forest rings with the yell of the savage enemy ; 
the advance of the British army under Colonel Gage, 
afterwards the Governor of Massachusetts, is driven 
back on the main body, the whole force, panic-struck, 
confounded and disorganized, after a wild and mur- 
derous conflict of three hours, falls a prey to the invi- 
sible foe. ‘They ran before the French and Indians 
“like sheep before the dogs.”—Of eighty-six officers, 
sixty-one were killed and wounded. The wretched 
General had four horses shot under him, and received 
at last his mortal wound, probably from an outraged 
provincial in his own army. The Virginia Rangers 
were the only part of the force that behaved with firm- 
ness; and the disorderly retreat of the British veterans 
was actually covered by the American militia men. 
Washington was the guardian angel of the day. He 
was every where in the hottest of the fight. “I ex- 
pected every moment” said Dr, Craik, his friend, “ to 
see him fall.” His voice was the only one which 
commanded obedience. Two horses were killed un- 
der him, and four bullets passed through his garments. 
No common fortune preserved his life. Fifteen years 
after the battle, Washington made a journey to the 
Grreat Kenhawa, accompanied by Dr. Craik. While 
exploring the wilderness, a band of Indians approach- 
ed them, headed by a venerable chief. He told them, 
by an interpreter, the errand on which he came. “I 
come, said he, to behold my great father Washington. 
| have come a long way to see him.—I was with the 
French, in the battle of Monongahela. I saw my 
great Father on horseback, in the hottest of the battle. 

fired my rifle at him many times, and I bade my 
young men also fire their rifles athim. But the Great 
Spirit turned away the bullets; and I saw that my 
great Father could not be killed in battle.” ‘This an. 
ecdote rests on the authority of Dr. Craik, the com- 
rade and friend of Washington, the physician who 
closed his eyes. Who needsdoubt it? Six balls took 
effect on his horse and in his garments. Who does 
not feel the substantial truth of this tradition? Who, 
that has a spark of patriotic or pious sentiment in his 
bosom, but feels an inward assurance that a Heavenly 
presence overshadowed that field of blood, and pre- 
served the great instrument of future mercies? Yes, 
gallant aon beloved youth, ride safely as fearlessly 
through that shower of death! Thou art not destin- 
ed to tall in the morning ot life, in this distant wilder- 
ness. That wan and wasted countenance shall yet 
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be lighted up with the sunshine of victory and peace! 
The days are coming and the years draw nigh, when 
thy heart, now bleeding for thy afflicted country shall 
swell with joy, as thou leadest forth her triumphant 
hosts, from a War of Independence !” 
———— 
THE MOCKING BIRD. 


That sweetest of American songsters, the rival of 
the nightingale of the Old World (the mocking-bird,) 
was in full song, and wooing its mate; and sweeter 
melody than that which filled the ear during the short 
southern twilight, and beguiled the hours of darkness, 
was surely never heard under the stars.—I have often 
listened to that song elsewhere, in the deep woods ot 
North and West; but, whether it was the season, or 
the union of circumstances and thought which attun.- 
ed my own temper and mind to the harmony, I think 
I never heard that inexplicably varied song poured 
forth with such effect as amid the sweet-scented dews 
of Darien. The air was filled with its vibrations, 
hour after hour, and every quality, power, clearness, 
and melody seemed united and perfected in the quiet 
efforts of that sweet-throated bird. Their numbers 
were greater than I had ever witnessed elsewhere. It 
you stole in the starlight up the river bank, from your 
seat under the piazzas of the village, there was no 
danger of your leaving the melody behind. There 
was a secluded dip on the shore full of palmetto and 
other low bushes, into which you descended by a 
winding footpath between rocky sandstone banks. A 
couple of canoes were moored within its shelter; and, 
at the foot of the sandstone rock, where an aged tree 
slanted across it, a fresh spring welled out and ran its 
short bubbling course to the river. Here it was deli- 
cious to linger in the darkness, and listen to the mel- 
ody in the branches above you. And again, between 
this point and the village lay an ancient Indiaa Mound, 
on the verge of a lawn-like piece of level sward, ex- 
tending from ,the steep high bank of the Alatamana 
some distance towards the forest; with groups of live 
oak sparkling over it, and thickening towards the cot- 
tages and rude church on its confines. Here on both 
evenings of our stay, 1 marked one of these syrens 
takes its perch ona solitary bush which broke the 
uniformity of the swell of the mound, and sit hour 
after hour, alternately listening to, and answering the 
notes of a male concealed among the thick foliage 
and hanging moss of a distant tree. I listened to it 
till I thought I could almost interpret its full varied 
tale, with its innumerable periods. If the intensity of 
feeling be at all commensurate with the intensity and 
power of expression, who shall fathom the depth of 
that which God has implanted in the little fluttering 
heart of these his songsters? What can match the 
thrilling extacy of those clear and redundant notes, or 
express the depth of pathos, of which those slow plain- 
tive modulations convey an impression to the breast? 
There is nothing in nature that speaks to me more 
plainly of the goodness of God, than the overflowing, 
heartful, and joyous song of a bird. Is this not the 
voice of praise, and is it not a song of unutterable 
gratitude. Who can listen to a strain like this, or 
study the nature and attributes of any individuals with- 
in the scope of animate nature, without being struck 
with the degree of perfection which seems to be stamp- 
ed on each in its sphere, however confined that may 
be; and, making the reflection, what a distinct line is 
to be drawn between man and them. The one we 
believe created with nobler powers and impulses, and 
for nobler ends; but, having fallen, now irregular and 
vacillating, subject to a thousand imperfections; the 
others, as far as we know, the creatures of a day ; but 
how perfect and how uniform in their generations! 
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The greater the selt denial, the greater the virtue. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
LACONICS——No., IV. 

A lie is a breach of promise; for whoever seriously 
addresses his discourse to another, tacitly promises to 
— truth, because he knows that the truth is ex- 
pected. 


He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task 
he undertakes, for he must be forced to invent twenty 
more to maintain that one. 


Live with the sad serenely, with the cheerful agree- 
ably, with the old gravely, with the young pleasantly— 
an author once added also, “ with 'he wicked badly, 
with the wanton lasciviously,” but I say avoid the so- 
ciety of the wanton and the wicked if you can. 


Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equai 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. 


Search carefully if one patiently finishes what he 
boldly began. 


Decided ends are the sure signs of a decided char- 
acter. 


Associate with people rather above than below your 
rank, and rather older than younger than yourself. 


Complaisance obliges whilst it reprehends, without 
this the best advice seems but a reproach, praise disa- 
greeable, and conversation troublesome. 


Every one may excel in something. 


A man of sense is a man acquainted with business 
and letters. 


A man who is awkward from bashfulness is a 
clown—as one who is throwing off a number of imper- 
tinent airs and graces at every turn, is a coxcomb and 
an upstart. 


It is a man’s business to consider men’s several 
characters arm circumstances of life, with the different 
bias and way of thinking they give to the mind, that 
he may so conduct himself in his behaviour and man- 
ner ot speaking, as will render him most respectable 
and gain him the good esteem of those he addresses. 


Trouble not the company with your own private 
concerns, as you do not love to be troubled with those 
of others. Yours are as little to them as theirs are to 
you. 

Inattention is ill manners, it shows contempt, and 
contempt is never forgiven. 


Good nature is more agreeable in conversation than 
wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance which 
is more amiable than beauty. it shows virtue in the 
fairest light, takes off in some measure from the de- 
formity of vice, and makes even folly and impertinence 
supportable. 

Irresolution in the schemes of life which offer them- 
selves to our choice, and inconstaney in pursuing them, 
are the greatest and most universal causes of all our 
disquiet and unhappiness. 

Acasto hae natural good sense, good nature and 
discretion. So that every man enjoys himself in his 
company. 

It is incredible how an orderly division of the day 
gives apparent rapidity to the wings of time, whilst a 
stated devotion of the hour to its employment really 
lengthens lite. 


Praise undeserved is satire in disguise. 


Be simple in your manners and noble in all your 
proceedings. 


LACONICS. 


No revenge is more heroic than that which torments 
envy by doing good. 


To err is human; to forgive, divine. 
By other’s faults wise men correct their own. 


Deference is the most complicate, the most indirect, 
and the most elegant of all compliments. 


_ Aman should never be ashamed to own he has been 
in the wrong, which is but saying in other words, that 
he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 


_ Fly him who from mere curiosity asks three ques. 
tions running about a thing that cannot concern him. 


The generous never recounts minutely the actions 
he has done, nor the prudent those he will do. 


_ The wrath that on conviction subsides into mildness 
is the wrath of a generous mind. 


Common sense is the foundation of man’s happiness 
n his commerce with others. 


A sincere man is consistent with himself, he is never 
embarrased, he has courage enough for truth but to lie 
he is afraid. He is far above the meanness of dissimu- 
lation; the words of his mouth are the thoughts of 
his heart. Yet with patience and caution he openeth 
his lips; he studieth what is right and speaketh with 
discretion. 


Study to be silent respecting yourself, your birth, 
your fortune, your acquirements. If you are eminent 
for anything let others find it out and speak your 
praise. ‘The utmost you can say of yourself will 
have but little effect, for no judgment of character 
will be passed by people of sense trom what you may 
pretend. 


Modesty makes large amends for the pain it gives, 
the persons who labour under it, by the prejudice it 
affords every worthy person in their favor. 


In your politics think no further than how to pre- 
serve the peace of your life in any government under 
which you may life. 


Raphael in return to Adams’s inquiries into the 
course of the stars and the revolutions of heaven, coun- 
sels him to withdraw his mind from idle speculations, 
and instead of watching motions which he has no 
power to regulate, to employ his faculties upon nearer 
and more interesting objects ; the survey of his own 
life, the subjection of his passions, the knowledge of 
duties which must daily be performed and the detection 
of dangers which must daily be incurred. 


A man must live by the world and make the best of 
it, such as it is. 

He who discovers his secrets to another, sells him 
his liberty and becomes his slave. 

Assume a virtue if you have it not. 


Let every man mind his own business and leave the 
government ot the country to the governor thereof. 


Who seldom speaks, and with one calm well timed 
word, strikes dumb the loquacious, is a genious among 
those who steady nature. 


Discourse not in a whisper or half voice to your 
next neighbour, it is ill breeding, and in some degree 4 
fraud, conversation being, as one has well observed, 4 
joint and common property. 


Accommodate yourself to the circumstances if 
which you are placed. 


Let your whole conduct be not only inreproachable 





Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 








Lerrer [. 
Algiers, 19th Sept. 1834. 


My dear Friend,—One day that I was in the King’s 
library at Paris, exploring books on ancient geography, 
I cast my eyes on a point of the map* that corres. 

nds with the site of the city. Its recent eventful 

istory rushed full on my thoughts, and seemed to re- 
buke them for dwelling on the dead more than the 
living. ‘The question of how widely and how soon 
this conquest of ‘Algiers may throw open the gates of 
Atrican civilization, is it not infinitely more interest- 
ing than any musty old debate among classic typo- 
graphers? ‘[o confine our studies to mere antiqui- 
ties is like reading by candle-light with our shutters 
closed, after the sun has risen. Sol closed the vol- 
ume I was perusing, and wished myself with all my 
soul at Algiers. Ah, but the distance—the “ mare 
sevum et importuosum” of Africa—the heat that 
must be endured---and the pestilence that may be en- 
countered---do not these considerations make the 
thing impossible? No,notimpossible. I said to my- 
self, on second thoughts; the distance is not so great, 
and the risk of contagion has been braved by thou- 
sands with impunity ; 1 will see this curious place. I 
went to my friend, M. Galignani, and told him my 
intention; he introduced me to Mons, Lawrence, who 
was soon to return to the colony as the Procureur de 
Roi. M. Lawrence, with the greatest friendliness, 
sent me about a dozen books relating to the colony, 
and offered, if I would accompany him in the mail- 
post to Toulon, to procure me a passage from thence 
to Algiers in the Government steam-packet. Unfor- 
tunately tor me, I had too much baggage to be ac- 
commodated in the mail,so I had to set out in the 
diligence, trusting to meet with M. Lawrence at 
Marseilles. As I travelled night and day, 1 had but 
a hasty view of the country, and when I reached 
Marseilles, I found that the Procureur de Rui had got 
before ine, and (as 1 concluded) was embarked at 
Toulon. A merchant vessel was to sail for Algiers 
the next morning; I took a berth on board of her, 
being anxious to get across before the season of the 
equinoctial gales; 1 have since learnt that these gales 
are not so punctual to their visits to the Mediter- 
ranean during the autumn as to other seas. Mean- 
while, an advice which M. Lawrence had given me 
dwelt in my mind, namely, by all means to take a 
servant with me from Europe, as the Algerine lodg- 
ing-houses leave you very much to serve yourselt, 
The only day therefore which [ spent in the most in- 
teresting city of Southern France was devoted, not 
to seeing its curiosities, but to searching for the most 
valuable of all curiosities—a faithful domestic. A 
young man withan honest-looking countenance, who 
reminded me of your inestimable servant George, 
brought me a certificate of his character for a twelve- 
month past}; but tarther back the recommemder could 
not speak for him, and there was a mystery over his 
anterior biography which makes me fear he was only 
an outside resemblance of George. I engaged him, 
nevertheless, He said he wasa British subject, and 
a native of Gibraltar; but when I took him to a 
British Consul, his answers were not so satisfactory 
as to procure a passport. He then recollected that he 
had been born at Cadiz; the Spanish Consul, how- 
ever, doubted the accuracy ot his memory. After- 
wards he discovered that he was a native of Naples, 
but with no better success. In fine, we went hither 
and yonder in search ofsome testimony as to his birth, 





* The ancient Roman city Icosium. 
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which seemed to be as doubtful as that of Homer, 
only with this difference, that the cities where he 
alleged he had been born seemed to vie with each 
other rather in disowning, than claiming, the honour 
of his nativity; and nobody would give him a pass- 
port. So I was obliged to embark alone—a knight- 
errant without a squire, 

I sailed from Marseilles the 11th inst. and we e«ros- 
sed the Mediterranean in six days. ‘hat they were 
not in all respec's the pleasantest days of my life you 
will easily imagine, when [ tell you that twelve of us 
adult passengers, besides an obsteperous child ot tour 
years old, were potted alive in a cabin nine feet 
square. ‘There was no refuge during the day-time on 
deck, for it seemed to be kept from being set on fire 
by the sun only by incessant buckets of water. It is 
true that we could sa!ly frem our den in the evening, 
and inthe night-time we had some repose, but it was 
constantly interrupted at day-break by the impious 
brat I have mentioned, beating a toy-drum, and bawl- 
ing lustily when it was taken from him. At last the 
very mother who had borne him lost all patience; she 
threw his plaything into the sea,and threatened to 
send the little drummer himselt after it. Several of 
us humanely, but in vain, implored her to fulfil her 
threat. We were fortuna e, however, as to our ship’s 
crew, who, from the captain down to the mousse, or 
cabin-boy, were all assidously attentive to us. The 
Mediterranean trading-vessels have generally a bad 
character for feeding their passengers with tough salt 
fish, and laying to at meal-times, to make the rocking 
of the ship an antidote to their guests partaking 
freely even of that sorry fare. But here we had ex- 
cellent fuod and wine, though the passage-price was 
very moderate. One day we had even a {éte and 
plenty of champaigne; it was when a brother skip- 
per came on board and dined with us. He wasa 
strange mad-cap, who, not contented with being mas- 
ter of a ship, imagined himself also master of the 
“ Belles Lettres” and philosophy. Nay, he was a poet 
to boot, and,to my mistortune, learning that I was a 
literateur, he cruelly inflicted seve:al dozens of his 
own verses on my naked ears. It was a voyage alto- 
gether with many sufferings, but with some consola- 
tions. The cool of the evening gave us breath and 
appetite to sup upon deck, and,in order to promote 
cheerfulness, it was made a law that we should all 
sing after supper in turn, whether we could sing or not. 
I never recognised more of the natural gaiety of the 
French character, and I fell in with it the more 
easily, inasmuch as that, bating the discomforts I have 
described, and in the absence of stomachic affliction, 
I was, as far as the mind is concerned, very tolerably 
happy. ‘The prospect of seeing a new quarter of the 
globe, and of descrying even afar off Mount Atlas, 
with his head in the clouds and his feet in the sands 
of the desert—this propect every now and then made 
my thoughts, 1 could almost say, delicious; and 1 
blessed my fate that I had not in youth exhausted the 
enjoyment of travelling. 

e passed between the islands of Majorca and 
Minorea, but at teo great a distance to observe dis- 
tinctly the features of either of their shores, 

Early in the morning of the day before yesterday, 
! awoke to the joyous sound of land having been dis. 
covered from the mast-head, and to the sight of land- 
virds wheeling around our sails. I should think that 
as far as thirty miles off we saw the whole portion ot 
the Algerine territory, which stretches on the east 
along Cape Matifou, and on the west along the pen- 
insula of Sidi Ferruch, where the French first landed 
in their invasion of the regency. At that distance, 
and even when you come nearer, by a great many 
miles, the view of Algiers from the sea is not beauti- 
ful. It is true that the tops of the lesser Atlas forma 
fine background in the south, but the prospect as- 
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sumes not its full picturesqueness till you come al- 
most within a mile of the shore. Farther off, the city 
itself looks like a triangular quarry of lime or chalk, 
on the steep side of a hill, whilst the country-houses 
that dot the adjacent heights seem like little parcels 
of the same material lying on fields that are to be 
inanured. On nearer approach, however, the imagin- 
ed quarry turns out to be a -urprising city, and the 
specks on the adjoining hills to be square and castle 
hike houses, embosomed in groves and gardens. 

No town that I have ever seen possesses, in pro- 
portion to its size, so many contiguous villas as Al. 
giers; and their brilliance and high position give a 
magnificent appearance to this suburban portion of 
the coast. Meanwhile the city itself, when you come 
in fu'l view of it, has an aspect, if not strictly beauti- 
ful, at least impressive from its novelty aud unique- 
ness. Independently, indeed, of its appearance, its 
very name makes the first sight of Algiers create no 
ordinary sensations, when one thinks of all the 
Christian hearts that have throbbed with anguish on 
apprvaching this very spot. Blest be our stars, that 
we have lived to see the chains Of slavery broken 
here, and even about to be unrivetted on the other 
side of the Atlantic! But, without these associa- 
tions, the view of Algiers is interesting from its 
strangeness to an European eye. It is walled all 
round in the old style of fortification, its whole mural 
circuit being, 1 should think, about a mile and a half. 
It forms a triangle on the steep side of a hill, the ba- 
sis of which is close to the sea, whilst its apex is 
crowned by the Cassaba, or citadel. ‘That strong 
place was the palace of the last Dey. His predeces- 
sors had dwelt at the foot of the town; but so many 
of them had died a violent death, that Hussein Pasha 
thought a higher position would enable him to take 
better care of his loving subjects and faithful Janis- 
saries; so he removed quietly one night, with all his 
treasures, to the Cassaba. Farther off, ona still higher 
hill, stands the Emperor's Fort—so called from hav- 
ing been built by Charles V—which commands the 
whole town. ‘I'he terraced and square houses which 
rise, seemingly, condensed, close behind one another, 
are, like the forts and city walls, all washed with lime, 
and dazzling as snow. 

‘These objects, together with the pier and light- 
house, the batteries, iined, tier over tier, with hundreds 
of enormous cannon on the sea-side rock, give an 
imposing aspect to the city that seems to justify its old 
appellation of “* Algiers the warlike.” At the same 
time the mosques and minarets, surmounted by the 
crescent, remind you that you are now among the 
Moslems; while a palm-tree which js visible, though 
remotely, seemed to me like a graceful characteristic 
feather on the brow of an Altrican landscape. 

I had soon, however, a less agreeable indication 
than the palm-tree of having got to a southern lati- 
tude. ‘There was no keeping below when one came 
close to so interesting a scene ; and, as they advanced, 
the deck became burning hot. The officers of health, 
as they are called, detained us for two hours in the 
harbour, gasping and execrating them, betore they 
would visit the ship and permit us to land. I had 
been recently so sick as to one up bluod. Inow 
grew feverish, faint, and almost blind. I felt bereft of 
every faculty except my fancy, and this was ill-natured- 
ly busy in persuading me, falsely, that I was about to 
die. Whenthe boat arrived that was about to take 
us ashore, 1 could not so much as rise to see my lug- 
gage put into it. It was then thata fellow-passenger 
befriended me in my utmost need. ‘This wasa smart, 
intelligent, little man of the name of Biron, whom I 
had supposed, from his appearance, to be some officer 

retty high inthe civil service; but he told me that 
S was returning to his perruquier’s shop in Algiers. 
However, if he was not in the civil service, his hu- 





manity callsme to remember him as a most civil and 
serviceable friend, and I need not say that I associat- 
ed romance with his name. He took cha ge of my 
effects, and saw them safely through the Custom. 
house. What passed in that hour of landing in Af. 
rica—when | tell on my knees on the shore, like Sci- 
pio, but from exhaustion and not enthusiasm—is but 
indistinctly marked in my memory; but I recollect 
being lad that there were no ladies in the boat, for 
we passed many young Arabs, obviously grown to 
manhood, some of whom were fishing in barges, and 
others swiniming about, as naked as they were born, 
I recollect, also, that the hative porters seized on our 
baggage with as much impudence as if they had been 
at Calais, and that my languid spirits were much re- 
freshed by the sound of some hearty whacks of his 
cave which my friend, the perruquier, bestowed on 
those infidels. Without the aid of his arm J could 
not have got to the nearest inn. On reaching the hotel, 
its solid walls seemed to me to rock like the ship 
which lL had quitted. I threw myself ona bed; my pre- 
dominant sensation was thirst, but the roof, the floor, 
and the sides of my apartment were all sheer masonry, 
and there was neither bell nor other means of sum- 
moning a waiter. My faithful Biron, however, soon 
returned to my relief. He procured for me lodgings 
and a servant. I slept soundly that night, except when 
I was shortly, but not unpleasantly awakened, by the 
chaunt of the Mouzeens on the minarets, proclaiming 
the hour of prayer. 

I now write to you from lodgings which I have 
taken in the house of M. Descousse, a respectable 
merchant in Algiers, who was formerly a captain in 
Napoleon’s cavalry, and is at present colonel of the 
pational foot-guards of Algiers. ‘The national foot- 
guards, I understand, amount to between five and six 
hundred ; there is a national horse-guard also, but it 
reckons only one company. Descousse’s house 
formerly belonged to the Aga of the Janissaries; it 
may be surpassed by one or two mansions of Algiers 
in gilded alcoves, scultptured fountains, and other 
ornaments, but, upon the whole, it is a fair sample of 
the best Algerine habitations. From the street you 
enter into the lowest, or ground floor, which is dimly 
lighted by a window over thedoor. ‘The main apart. 
ment here is employed by my landlord as a porter’s 
hall; but, in bygene times, the Aga, surrounded by 
his servants, used to sit in it smoking his pipe and re- 
ceiving visitors. On one side of this gloomy hall 
there are vaulted apartments which were formerly 
used as stables; but since the Christian conquest of 
Algiers, they have been converted into wine.cellars. 
From the ground, you ascend by two flights of white 
marble stairs in full daylight, and to a court of some 
thirty feet square, paved with marble. ‘This court, 
with a gallery passing in front .ot each side of its 
quadrangle, tier over tier, to the height of three stories, 
remind you of our old English inns; only itis more 
elegant, and the white marble pillars, contrasted with 
the green and yellow glazed tiles that line the stair- 
cases, as well as the arches and floor of each gallery, 
produce a rich effect. From these galleries, large and 
handsome folding doors of wood, curiously carved, 
open into the rooms. The internal aspect of the 
house, as you look up to it from the court, is upon the 
whole imposing, and on the terrace of the upper- 
most story there is a commanding and magniticent 
view of the city, the sea, and its ships, and the dis- 
tant mountains. ‘I'v save the eyes from being pain- 
fully dazzled, it is however necessary to consult this 
prospect either by moonlight or by mitigated day-light. 
Here I meet with my fellow lodgers in the cool of the 
evening, among whom is Dr. Reviére, physician to 
the civil hospital, an_ intelligent, far-travelled, and ac- 
complished man. He distinguished himself much in 
Egypt by his skilful treatment of the plague. His 
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lady is a fair daughter of Pennsylvania. In the Tur- 
kish time, men were not privileged to walk on these 
roof-terraces; the women ft Se them alone, and 
used to visit each other by climbing ladders up and 
down to the contiguous houses. Hitherto I have seen 
no Moorish lad:es upon them ; but the Jewesses ogle 
their admires on the house-tops with a sort of feline 
familiarity. 

Notwithstanding all this showy architecture, the 
apartments of the Moorish houses are gloomy and 
comfortless. They have a few loop-holes in the onter 
wall towards the street, but receive their air and light 
principally through windows that look inwardly upon 
the court. These windows, which are latticed either 
with black or white iron, and without glass, except 
where Europeans have put it in, give the mansion a 
look of what it was really meant to be, when con- 
structed—a family prison, where it was as easy to 
watch the inmates asin any of our most approved 
penitentiaries. Niches in the .walls, which have ge- 
nerally doors, serve for presses and cupboards, One 
side of each quadrangular story, in an Algerine house, 
contains only one long and narrow room, but a show 
of three apartments is made out by a wall, built half- 
way up to the right and left of the central room, 
which faces to the door. At the risk of broken bones, 
you ascend by a ladder to the top of these walls, and 
there you find a new floor of glazed tiles in either 
side-room, with a curtain hung from the roof so as to 
form two quasi apartments. Until the French ar- 
rived, a chimney was unknown to the Algerines, ex- 
cept in their kitchens, or, peradventure, in the house 
of a foreign consul; and itis still difficult to find lodg- 
ings with such a comfort. Yet the climate, they tell 
me, is very chilly in the rainy months; and a French- 
man who has been in !Norway declares to me that 
he had suffered less from the cold there than dere. 
The sole objects of Moorish house-building seem to 
have been to exclude the heat and confine the women. 


Letter II. 
Algiers Sept. 29th, 1834. 


I have hitherto perambulated only a part of this 
city, but I urderstand it contains 153 streets, 14 blind 
alleys, and five places that can be called courts or 
squares; of the last of these, however, only the 
grand square near the sea is of any extent. ‘Thanks 
to the demolitions made by the French, it is spacious 
and commodious. As to the rest of Algiers, it is, 
with the exception of one or two streets, a labyrinth 
of the narrowest, gloomiest, and most crooked lanes 
that were ever inhabited by human beings. In many 
of them two persons can scarcely walk abreast; and 
if you encounter an ass laden with wood, it behoves 
fon to pull up cleverly to one side, if you wish to 

eep your lower venter from being torn up by a pro- 
truding faggot. The narrowness of the streets is, no 
doubt, some protection trom the heat, and from the 
rain also, where the houses join their projecting up- 
per stories into an arcade; but the stagnation of air 
which it occasions, together with the steaming offal 
and decayed vegetables that meet you at every corner, 
make me wonder that Algiers is ever free from pu- 
trid fevers. There are, however, large covered sew- 
ers, which rid the city of much of i's filth, and might 
carry it all off, if the streets were properly swept. 
lhe city is also well supplied with water. There are 
four aqueducts which bring it from the neighbouring 
heighis, and which feed sixty-four public tountains, 
besides seventy-eight in private houses. ‘The sewers 
are said to have been constructed by the Romans in 
a city that pre-occupied the place of Algiers. For 
their acqueducts, the Algerines were indebted, in 
1611, to one of the Moors who had been driven out 
of Spain, and who, having discovered a spring near 
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the Emperor’s Fort, about three-quarters of a mile 
from the city, laid his project for supplying the city 
with water betore the Dey. It was approved of and 
executed, and the projec:or was well rewarded. Every 
fountain has a ladle chained to i! for the common use, 
with some arabesque and sculpture on thestones, and 
an inscription which, I take it for granted, asa verse 
of the Koran— probably reconimending Adam’s wine 
as a beverage, in preference to stronger liquors. ‘The 
Mussulmans are fond of quoting texts from their holy 
book. On an executioner’s sword I have seen in- 
scribed, in golden letters, “ God is merciful.” 

1 account for my continuing to be interested in this 
ugly place, only by the novelty of objects which it 
presents. The diversity of the people and of their 
costume is not only amusing to the eye, but it stirs 
up a curiosity in the mind respecting the history ot 
so many races, and the causes of their concourse. 
The “ Grand Place,” as I have told you, affords the 
only tolerable promenade. Here, at the market-time 
of a morning, you see not only the various people, 
but the animal and vegetable productions of nature 
displayed in rich picturesqueress. It has been a per- 
fect treat to me, for several days, to lounge here be- 
fore breakfast. How I long torthe pencil of a Flem- 
ish painter to delineate to you the human figures of all 
complexions and dresses !—the turbaned Moor—the 
Jew, with his sly face, and his spouse Rebecca, with 
her yard-long head-dress behind her. I could not 
pass even the Jew boys that blacken shoes, without 
being struck by the nimbleness ot their tongues, and 
the comic play of their countenances. They all speak 
French, and seem the happiest creatures on earth; 
excepting, perhaps, the half-naked negroes, who are 
always chattering and laughing loudest, in proportion 
to the scantiness of duds upon their backs. 1 omit 
the Europeans, for they rather spoil the picture. Pe- 
culiarly striking is the looks of the Kabyles, the 
aboriginal high!anders of Barbary, who have, a!l of 
them, a fierce air, and, many of them, legs and arms 
that would not disgrace the grenadier company of the 
42d. Taller, and generally slenderer, are the Arabs 
descended from those who conquered the country in 
the seventh century. They are distinguishable by 
vivid black eyes, shaped like an almond laid sidewise ; 
and though many of them look wretched and squalid, 
you see some among them whose better drapery and 
forms, and fine Old Testament heads, give them a 
truly patriarchal appearance. I thought myself look- 
ing ona living image of antiquity, as I stood this 
morning beside a majestic old Arab, whilst he made 
the camels he had led into the market kneel before 
him to be unloaded of their enormous cargoes of 
herbs and fruits.—I felt “my very een enriched” at 
the sight of the vegetable treasures around me, glow- 
ing with all the colours of the rainbow—splendid 
heaps of purple grapes in one pannier, and oranges, 
peaches, lemons, pomegranates in another. Here 
were spread out in piles the huge and golden-hued 
melons and pompions, and there the white garlic, 
“and the scarlet and green pepper-pods,” together 
with the brown melogines, an excellent pot-vegetable, 
in size, shape, and colour resembling a polished cocoa- 
nut. Altogether the vegetable profusion here beats 
even that of Convent Garden: the only exception to 
its glory is, that their carrots, turnips, and potatoes are 
smaller and dearer, in proportion to general prices, 
than with us. I was particularly astonished at the 
cheapness of Barbary-figs—ten for a sou—in Scotch, 
a bawbee. It isa fruit entirely distinct from the true 
fig, and, though sweet, is insipidly flavoured; but stili 
it ig nutritious, especially if the stomach requires a 
slight astringent. 1 ceased to be surprised at its cheap. 
ness, nent found that it grows wild on the road- 
side, and may be had for the trouble of semen. It 
is not an universal production over Barbary, but, 
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where it grows, the poorer Arabs live on it almost 
entirely during the weeks when it is in season. It is 
about the size of an ordinary lemon, and grows on 
cactusbush. This plant, the cactus, does not assume 
the shape of a tree tll its leaves, which are about ten 
inches long, and an inch thick, twist themselves to- 
gether into a trunk. I[t affords the singular phenom. 
enon of leaf springing out of leaf. ‘The leaves are 
thickly covered with prickles, which, when, they get 
into the flesh, are with much difficulty coaxed out of 
it. It is much used for hedges about Algiers; but, if 
you should ever come to this country, mv dear friend, 
{ exhort you never to let your linen to be spread out 
on the cactus. An affecting story is told of a Dutch 
family who had a country-house near this city. In 
the house there were five plump, interesting daughters, 
who, in an evil hour gave, their garments to be washed 
to an ignorant European laundress. She hung them 
out to dry on these prickly bushes, and such evils 
were entailed on the lovely wearers of them, that 
they could neither sit nor recline with comfort, for a 
week or two afterwards. ‘There is also a fish-market 
here; but its smell nct being so inviting as that of the 
vegetables, I took an informant’s word for it, that the 
fishes are the same with those caught on the opposite 
coast of the Mediterranean. 

Among the indigenous quadrupeds, the stately 
camels, of course, are first to command your atten- 
tion. ‘Their tall slender foals, with their curly fleeces, 
look as gentle as lambs; but in the grown animal’s 
physiognomy there is a terocity which is not always 
absent from his real character. The camel isnot that 
meek animai which report generally leads us to sup- 
pose him. I went up to pat one of them, but he 
showed his teeth with so menacing a cry, that I made 
a precipitate retreat from him. He is particularly 
fierce in the rutting season, and is then sometimes 
dangerous even to his native owner. It is true that 
the Arab contrives almost always to manage and at- 
tach him, though he loads him heavily, and treats 
him oiten to hard fare, even row and then to a blow; 
but, on the whole, the Arab deals kindly with him, 
and gives him good provender, when he can afford 
it. ‘Ihe animai, in fact, grows up like a child under 
the tent of his master, partakes of his plenty as well 
as his penury—enjoys his song, and understands his 
biddings. His docility springs trom habit and affec- 
tlon—nay, we may almost say from moral feeling; for 
he rebels when his temperis not sagaciously managed. 
When the French came to Algiers, and got posses. 
sion of camels, they thought that their obeisance 
might be enforced, like that of mules and asses, by 
simple beating; but the camels soon showed their 
conquerors that they were not to be so treated, and that 
both their kick and their bite were rather formidable. 

The horse here may be believed to have degenerat- 
ed from the old Numidian breed; for he is lanky, 
and seldom elegantly shaped, and he never shows the 
blended fire and muscle of a prime English horse. 
Yet 1 am told that his hardihood and fleetness are 
often astonishing, and that his speed in sweeping cown 
declivities would tax the horsemanship of an English 
jockey. It is surprising how safe and serviceable 
these animals are, though never mutilated. ‘They will 
certainly give a snap at times, both in joke and earn- 
est, but they are seldom vicious; and Il am just come 


from seeing a “ cheval entier,” a beautiful creature, 


who will put his paw into your hand for the bribe of 
a sugar plum. ‘The mules are large and powerful. 
Of the asses there are two kinds—one, of the true 
old biblical size, that might take Saul upon his back ; 
the other, very diminitive, and most wretchedly treat. 
ed. In the streets you are never a moment without 
hearing the ery of “Harri, harri,” from a human brute 
of a driver, who is urging the speed of some of these 
unfortunate little donkeys, and making them feel his 





command by prongs | them with an iron spike on that 
part of their hips where a wound has already been 
made and left open. 

I have seen no sale of live cattle in the square, un. 
less you give the name of cattle to a poodle-dog, a 
raton, a monkey, or a caged wild-cat, which is now 
and then offercd for sale. 1 was particularly struck 
yesterday with the beauty of one the last of these 
animals. Ste lay so sleeky and gracefully on herbed 
of straw, that if she had been tried for killing birds 
and rabbits, I could not have condemned her. Near 
her was a long-nosed animal, which the French calla 
raton, about seventeen inches without the tail, though 
I believe he has nothing of the rat about him but his 
name, lor his eyes are gentle, and he suffers himselt to 
be caressed. I am told, however, that he is treacher-. 
ous, and a devil among the poultry. 

Still more was 1 fascinated by a white, sagacious 
poodle, who whined in my tace, and beseeched me to 
buy him, in a dog-lingo mere persuasive than Cice. 
ronian Latin. He told me all about it, and how cruel- 
ly hard it was to be standing the live-long day, tied 
by a string to the hand of his salesman. I bought 
him, and took him home; was ever dog in this world 
so happy? I thought he would have gone mad with 
joy. ‘The French maid-servant exclaimed; as he 
ramped up and down, “ Jl est fou—il est fou.” Un- 
happily for herself, the poor cat of the house encoun- 
tered lish, He seized her by the nape of the neck, 
but without hurting her, except that her pride was 
offended, and galloped round the gallery with her, as 
she uttered hissing and guggling sounds from _her 
throat, and sprawled with ludicrously unavailin 
efforts to scratch him. At last he dropped her, and, 
coming to an open window, showed his contempt of 
Mohammedan delusion, by howling im exact accor- 
dance with the voice of an old Mouzeen, who was 
proclaiming the hour of prayers from an opposite 
mosque. 

But the most peor! candidate for purchase 
at Algiers isa small tail-less monkey, about a foot 
and a half in height. These gentlemen, though 
the most diminitive of the simious tribes in Barbary, 
are more formidable when they congregate and get 
shelter among the woods about Collo and Bougia, 
than the wildest beasts of the forest. They devastate 
in a single night whole orchards and corn fields. 
‘They are cunning and regular in their tactics, having 
leaders, sentinels, and spies. They have a regular 
discipline, and a system of warfare: at least 1 have 
been told so. No traveller is accountable for all that 
he relates upon hearsay ; it is enough if he quotes his 
authorities, and 1 can assure you that a highly re- 
spectable French drummer gave ;me his word of ho- 
nour as to the fact, that the monkies of Bougia are 
well officered, and that their commander-in-chief has 
a regular staff. Query, might he not mean a switch? 
Yet, formidable as they are in their strategics, the 
natives contrive to make many of them prisoners. 
The Kabyle peasant attaches a gourd, well fixed, to 
a tree; he puts some rice into it, and strews some 
grains at the aperture to show that there may be more 
within, making a hole just large enough to admit the 
paw of the monkey. Unfortunate pug puts in his 
open paw and grasps his booty, but is unable to draw 
it back, because it is clenched, and he is not wise 
enough to think of unclenching it. Hence he re- 
mains, as the law phrases it, with “ his. person at- 
tached,” and is found next morning, looking, you may 
suppose, very foolish and penitent. ‘The olden custom 
was to put him instantly to death, but, as he will now 
fetch twenty-francs at Algiers, he is sentenced only to 
transportation, so that the monkeys are at least one 
part of the population who have been benefitted by the 
arrival of the French. 

The streets of Algiers, as ] have told you, are very 
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dismalsand really, when you meet a Moorish woman, 
under their gloom, in a drapery much resembling the 
dress of our dead in England, and looking as much 
as possible like a mummy or a ghost, she 1s far from 
inspiring gallant sensations. Where you have light 
to see them, the bandiness of their leys is generally 
observable under their shrouds, and the shrivelled skin 
around their eyes indicates that there is no great 
cruelty in their veiling themselves. Stull 1 must own 
that I have not seen the Moorish ladies soas to judge 
of them fairly. 

The population of the city of Algiers must have 
been greatly exaggerated by the guesses otf travellers 
in the last century, fer it is impossib!e to conceive 
80,000 or 100,000 human creatures ever to have been 
packed together within its walls, ‘The French census 
in 1833 enumerates the inhabitants thus :— 11,850 
Moors, 1874 negroes, 5949 Jews, 2185 French (of 
course not including soldiers), and 1895 other foreign- 
ers, making a sum total of 23,753. 

Algiers has one Catholic church, formerly a mosque, 
and tuurteen Jewish synagogues. ‘The religious houses 
of the Mussulmans, by far the most imposing of their 

ublic buildings, amounted before the arrival of the 

rench to ten large mosques, and fifty marabouts or 
chapele ; several ot them, however, have: been occu- 
pied by the French for military convenience, and some 
of the marabouts demolished. ‘The mosques are al- 
most all alike. At the entry there is a fountain, with 
water flowing into a basin, where the Mussulmans 
perform their ablutions before the prostrate them- 
selves in prayer. Every mosque he an octagonal 
dome, and a tall minaret, like our steeple, terminating 
In a cresceit, to which a piece of wood is attached 
whereon to plant a flag, when the mauzeen ascends 
to the battlements of the minaret in order to call the 
faithful to prayer, that his signal may be seen when 
his voice cannot be heard. Some of the minarets are 
covered with glazed tiles of diflerent colours, which 
have rather a gaudy effect. 

The largest mosque of Algiers stands at the en- 
trance of the street jeading from the harbour. It isa 
long rectangular edifice, divided longitudinally into 
three naves by two rows of pillars, and, under the 
dome, at about two-thirds of the length of the build- 
ing, there are two other rows of pillars, which form 
a cross with the former. Qn each side of the grand 
nave there are galleries supported on pillars, of which 
those nearest the door are public, whilst those beyond 
the dome are appropriated to the gentry. Five or six 
lustres of glass, and several lamps, are suspended with 
chains along the whole length of the grand nave, us 
well as along the two rows of pillars which intersect 
the dome. The lamps are lighted for the evening 
prayers, but the lustres only on grand occasions, such 
as the feast of the Bayram. There is a niche for the 
Imams, and a pulpit, ascended by a flight of stairs, for 
the preacher. Mats of reed and rich carpets are 
spread on the pavement. 

There are a great many vapour-baths in Algiers. 
In these establishments, you enter a chamber paved 
with marble, vaulted, and lighted from above by small 
glass windows, The steam is created by hot water 
being poured into basins that stand on the sides of the 
room. A Moorish young man, who conducts you 
hither, is arrayed only in a linen cloth around his 
middle, and after dismantling you of your customary 
dress, he affords you a similar covering. After you 
nave been seated for some minutes ona bench, inhal- 
ing the vapour and perspiring plentifully, he throws 
warm water over you,—rubs, or rather scrapes the 
skin, pats and paws the whole body, except what the 
cloth covers, as it he were kneeling dough, singing 
all the time an Arabian song, and finally dries you 
with a towel. In an old account ef Algiers by an 
Englishman, I find that this operation in the baths 
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used to be quite formidable to a stranger—there was 
such rubbing with pumice-stones, and stretching the 
joints till they cracked. The treatment i:~:¥-a-days 
is sufficiently gentle, but I felt myself less invigorated 
by it than by the cold or tepid bath. 

The coffee-houses and shops ot Algiers are rather 
amusing—I men those that exhibit the old Algerine 
manners. In the best French coffee-houses 1 ob- 
served several Moors, but you recognized them at 
once, by their fine white turbans and dresses, as well 
as by their manners, to be men of the upper class. 
The other evening I took my coffee near two of 
them, each of whom I was told was supposed to be 
worth at least £40,000 sterling. I was, at first, Eng- 
lishman enough to laugh at the idea of men worth 
£40,000 going about with bare legs; but, recollecting 
my own Fflighland origin, I said to mysel{,—and has 
not the chieftain of my own clan, in the best old 
times, shewn as much of his naked limbs? I have 
seen a Highland clergyman mount the pulpit in a fila- 
beg. I was stiuck with the pertectly gentlemanlike 
air of these Moors, ‘There was grace inevery move- 
ment of their white and shapely hands. By the tones 
ot their voices, 1 knew that they were arguing, but it 
was with mildness and light pleasantry, and their 
Arabic sounded like a musical language in com- 
parison with the guttural harshness of the common 
sponge. These gentlemen Moors sat in chairs like 
the Europeans. 

In the native Algerine coffee-houses you find the 
Moors and Arabs squatting themselves for hours on 
benches, smoking and sipping black and sugarless 
coffee, which in taste much resembles worm-powders. 
There they also play at two games, which, as far as 
I could observe, are like drafts and chess. ‘They listen 
meanwhile to the vocal and instrumental music of 
their ingenious minstrels—a music which, to an Ex- 
ropean are, if | may judge by my own, is unintelligible 
and execrable. They have a finger-guitar, with tour 
strings, a fiddle with only two, anda flageolot, which is 
their best instrument, though bad is the best. I have 
seen them also use a drum made of parchment stretch- 
ed over a jar of burnt clay. The jar might indeed be 
painted as a symbol of their music. Really against 
an Algerine concert I would almost pit the bag-pipes 
of Lochabar. A Highland*piper gives you at least 
some idea of lilt or rhythm in his rudest pibrach— 
something to which you could dance or beat time: but 
in the Algerine airs 1 could discern no rhythm.— 
What, you will say, melody without rhythm' it is im- 
possible, and the fault was inyourears. Well, l own 
to you the utter difficulty of imagining music without 
rhythm, and I thought at first that the fault lay whol- 
ly in my own ear; but when I spoke on the subject 
witha Frenchman here, who is the leader of a regi- 
mental band, he told me that the rhythm in Moorish 
melodies is so capricious as to puzzle him.* 

The natives have also a sort of opera-house of their 
vwn, where Mooresses dance unveiled—if their mo- 
notonous, see saw movements can be called a dance. 
Ot course the reputed purity of those ladies cannot be 
compared with the unsunned snow, but, in justice to 
the beauty of the Algerine fair sex, which I have im- 
peached upon suspicion, I ought to say that more 
than one of these opera-women appeared to me ex- 
ceedingly handsome. 

The shops that have been opened by the French 
are of course after the fashion of Europe; but those of 





———————- 


* A a later period of my residence in Algiers, a 
most accomplished vocal musician, the lady of Colonel 
De Verger, had the kindness to write out for me the 
notes of some Algerine airs; but said she, “I have 
been obliged to put a rhythm of my own to them, for 
I never could discern what the natives mean the 
rhythm to be.” 
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the Moors and Jews are in general formed by a recess 
in the side of a house, some four feet deep, and seven 
feet long, and raised a step above the ground. In 
these booths you see the tailor sewing an embroider- 
ed garment, the shoe-maker shaping slippers of mo- 
rocco-leather, and a variety ot native artisans plying 
their different trades. In the butchers’ shops I ob- 
served a luxury (at least we Scotchmen esteem it as 
such) which I little expected to meet with so far trom 
home, namely, a singed sheep’s head. ‘I'he meat here 
is but indifferent The restaurants effect the Parisian 
cuisine ; but, whether it be the fault of the cook, the 
viands, or the climate, 1 have had little gastronomic 
pleasure since my arrival. 

‘The general tood of the natives is couscusou, a 
preparation of flour somewnat like maccaroni, but 
enriched with a mixture of the yolk of eggs, and 
stewed with a little portion of animal tood. 1 tound 
it very palatable, though a little too highly peppered. 
Far different were my sensations when I tasted a bit 
of their mutton, which they preserve unsalted in suet. 
I believe they smoke it first; it is horrible stuff. 

Before the arrival ot the French, an European 
could not find at Algiers either an inn or an eating- 
house. ‘The African merchants arriving in the eity 
had, and still have, covered bazaars where there goods 
are laid, with sleeping-places in the upper stories, 
forming a rude hostellerie. Near one of these bazaars 
I remarked also a cook’s shop—a miserable dirty 
hole, where a Moor was roasting bitts of meat about 
the size of a walnut, spitted on an iron wire, over a 
charcoal fire before the shop. When they were done, 
he whipped them cleverly off the spit into the plates 
of his Customers, who grabbed them with their dirty 
hands, and seemed to relish them much. 

As the Algerines shave their heads, though not 
their beards, they have barbers among them, and the 
barbers’ shops are here, as they have ever been ina 
simple state of society, great places of resort for 
loungers. ‘hey are a great deal larger than the shops 
ot other artisans, sometimes fifteen feet deep and pro. 
portionably broad, with benches around them for the 
Joungers to seat themselves. On the walls they have 
daubs of pictures representing naval victories of the 
Algerines over the Christians, executed, I am sorry to 
believe, by Christian artisis who had been prisoners 
nere. Here the Moslem has his head shaved and his 
beard stained. ‘he Algerine barber is, as every 
where else, a mighty newsman. In these shops the 
French spies reported that they have found consvira- 
cies hatched, and plans laid for insurrection, which 
probably never existed. ne PH se 

I compute that the’ expense of living at Algiers is 
about as dear at present asit is at Paris. The arrival 
ot the French, it may easily be imagined, raised the 
price of almost everything. ‘That of wheat, and ail 
inanner of meat, was quickly trebbled, and fowls and 
ducks soared in the market to a height of cost which 
they had never betore been known to attain. Yet, 
though the great part of vivres thus rose, some ot 
then: kept stationary. Honey and sugar, for instance, 
remained the same, the former at 80 and the latter at 
60 cent:mes* for the pound of 27 ounces. Brandy 
alsu coutinued steady, though it has been far from 
sieadying either the heads or health of the French. 
{n this climate a moderate infusion of brandy in wa. 
ter is not unwholesome, except in a particular state of 
the body, when internal inflammation is threatened. 
But the poor common soldier understands not the 
point of moderation. It is difficult to conceive how 
he gets money to poison himself with brandy, tor his 
pay leaves him only a soua day for pocket-money ; 
but so it is, that he gets frequently enough of it to be 
sent to-day to the hospital, and to-morrow to the grave. 





* A centime is the hundredth part of a franc. 
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The French have hitherto lost here about 3,000 soi. 
diers a year, and one of their physicians tells me that 
at least a sixth part of them have tallen victims to 
sheer drunkenness. 

During the last three months of the present year, 
wheat averaged 9 trancs 75 cents, for 45 kilograms, 
The kilogram is about 2lbs. weight, and 9 francs 75 
cents, make, at the exchange of £1 sterling for 24 
francs, 8s. 7 3 4d. for 90 lbs, of wheat; which is about 
40s.a quarter. Beef averaged at 40 cents, the half 
kilogram, about 4d. a pound; veal was a trifle cheaper, 
and mutton a trifle dearer. Fowls rated ar 1s. Id.a- 
piece. Rice at about 17s. by the cwt. Potatoes at 
4s. 4d. the cwt. An ass-load of wood at Is. 3d., and 
the same load of charcoal at about 3s. 6d. Finally 
vin ordinaire (it is very ordinary indeed) may be ha 
for about 2d. a bottle; but from logwood dye and alum 
I should think than an equally good beverage might 
be prepared still cheaper. 


Lerrer III, 


I was three days at Algiers before I called either on 
the British Consul General, Mr. St. John, or Mr, 
Tulin, the Vice-Consul; but I had scarcely left my 
name at the consulate, when the latter brought me a 
friendly message from Mr. St. John, requesting me 
to visit him as often as I could at this villa, where he 
resides in summer, and in the meantime to use his 
town house for my lodgings. The latter offer I de. 
clined for the present, but { agreed to avail myselt 
frequently ot his rural hospitality. ‘The first morning 
that I went out to his country house was uncommon- 
ly mild for an autumnal day in Africa. A fresh sea. 
breeze tempered the sun’s rays, and brought a de- 
lightful breath and murmur from the sea. Having 
sallied out from the gate of Babel-el-Oued, I passed 
the cemetery of the Jews with its splendid white mar- 
ble tombs and curious Hebrew epitaphs, as well ag 
the gardens of thelate Dey, which, though square and 
formal, are large and not destitute of beauty. ‘The 
road to the Consul’s house, which is a short league 
from town, goes round those gardens up a steep as. 
cent, where the country presents at first only a sterile 
appearance; but as you get farther up, the villas in- 
crease in number, and the vegetable power of nature 
increases with the height you attain. The fig-tree, 
the orange and lemon-tree, the pomegranatp, the olive, 
and the jujubier are either growing wild, or in orch- 
ards with little or no cultivation. The cactus, with 
its massy leaves and fantastic trunk, raises ramparts 
around the field and along the road sides, whilst the 
agavé,a variety of the aloe, shoots up its branches 
ten feet high, like the swords of a race of giants. 
Then at a certain height, you pass ravines on one 
side, beneath you, displaying lovely openings into the 
sea-coast, where the waves are whitening its distant 
rocks. In coming to one of these, peculiarly beauti- 
ful, I could not but recall the lines of Thomson’: 
“Castle of Indolence,’”— 


“ And where this valley wended out below 
The murmuring maine was heard, and scarcely 
heard, to flow.” 


I left my horse on the road with my servant, and 
went down to traverse this ravine. With delight } 
heard the gush cf a gurgling runnel, and followed 4 
stream almost worthy of a Scottish glen that was 
wimpling from rock to rocks A brown little singing 
bird flitted before me: I could see it only by glimpses, 
but its note, though short and twi'tering, was sweet. 
Is it possible, I thought to myself, that I am in Africa 
the torrid! The air was balmy; the banks of the rivulet 
were thick with wild flowers; I knew not the names 
of most of them, or merely guessed at them from 





their resemblance to the productions of our gardens 
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and hot-houses; but thisuncertainty nowise diminish- 
ed my interests in the charming strangers. When 
one meets with a smiling beauty, does it spoil one’s 
admiration not to know her name? I suspect that it 
sometimes enhances it. Oh, but you will tell me 
perhaps, that it is fantastic, to compare a man’s ho- 
mage to woman with his love of a flower. ‘I'rue, if 
you mean a strict, unfanciful comparison. But allow 
a little = ingga for it is an ingredient in all sorts of 
Jove. hen we admire your sex, and, most of all, 
when we address you in poetry,do we not compare 
you to every flower that is most beautiful? ‘Then 
7 should I be shy to confess that my heart has a 
gallantry for flowers? ‘They make me dream that I 
am among graceful and gentle females. 

This was a day which I should never wish to forget: 
I could not tread a step or look a yard around me 
without seeing floral treasures that were exotic to an 
Englishman. It is true that the ivy, the blackberry, 
and the daisy pleasantly reminded me that I had not 
dropped into another planet ; yet, altogether, Nature 
appeared to me like an old friend with a new face; 
but it was a brightened face, and she was still “ my 
goddess.” 

When I returned back to the road, I found my man 
lachimo conversing with an Italian compatriot with 
whom he had met. I had taken out my new valet in 
not the best possible humour. Fora few days that he 
had been with me, my service had appeared to him a 
sort of sinecure to his heart’s content; but when I 
told him one evening to be ready to come with me at 
sunrise next morning to make a country excursion, 
he showed by his face that he greatly preferred the gen- 
tler exercise of brushing my hat at home to that of 
waddling on a mule’s back up the hills. At daybreak 
he came to me with a musket on his shoulder, a 
brace of pistols in his belt, and a sword by his side. 
“My stars!” I exclaimed, “ Iachimo, you frighten 
me. With another gun you would look as formida- 
ble as Robinson Crusoe!” “Signor Campobello,” he 
said, gravely, “ you don’t know the country that you 
have come to. You may hear by their cries at night 
that there are jackals and hyeenas all round Algiers ; 
but what is worse, there are leopards and lions. Yes, 
a lion was killed not far from hence, and not long 
ago, who had teeth a foot long, and eyes as big as 
pompions. I know it for a fact, for I saw his skin 
with my own eyes.” “Signor Iachimo,” I replied 
with equal solemnity, “ I have heard the sweet voices 
of the jackals, and I know they would make a cold 
collation of usif we were dead ; but they will never 
attack a living person. As to the leopards and lions, 
I engage not only to kill, but to eat all that we meet 
with. So lay aside, 1 pray you, your sabre and fire- 
arms.” He complied with a bad grace, Coming un- 
der the shade of the trees, | overheard him speaking 
about me in terms that were not flattering to my 
vanity. ‘“ Only think,” he said, “of that Eng!ishman 
with whom I live (he did not deign to call me his 
master) going down yonder ravine to gather flowers, 
like a bamboni !” 

When I reached Mr. St. John’s heuse, he and his 
lady received me with such hospitality, that in twenty 
minutes I felt as if I had been acquainted with them 
for as many years. One ot their youngest daughters, 
Mrs. St. John told me, looked out of the window as 
I alighted at the gate, and exclaimed, “Oh! is this 
Mr. Campbell ?”— 


“I dreamt of my lady, 1 dreamt of her shroud.” 


Tepeating a line from my little poem of “ Glenara,” 
which it had been their day’s task to get by heart. 

In spite of some bad jokes that I may have made 
about children, 1 am sure, when they are endearing, 
that nobody loves them better. It is true that when I 





conjure up an idea of purgatory, [ always imagine it 


is the only living thing that could bear to be trans. 
ferred alive to heaven. lf Nature had made me a 
painter, I certainly think that 1 should have devoted 
myself to the portraiture of children; and here I 
found perfect samples of beauty, that should have 
been my favourite studies, in a sixiold gradation from 
three years old upwards. Oh! I wish you could see 
the little St. Johns; they are little saints indeed. 

Mr. St. John’s house stands high on a hill-side, to 
the west of Algiers. In is an old Moorish mansion 
of the most elegant kind, which the Consul has im- 
proved by a large additional drawing-room, vaulted 
and pillared in the true Mauresque style. From a 
high hill, to the west of Algiers, itcommauds a wide 
yo over the plan of Matidjah to the range of Mount 

tlas. 
fruit and blossom which a rich soil under a powerful 
sun can be brought to produce. There 1 saw in 
flower, on the open ground, the yucca gloriosa, with 
its gigantic pyramid of whitc bells: the bignonia rose 
sinensis, double and single; with double oleanders, 
geraniums, and passion-flowers in abundance. For 
fruit-trees, there are the almond, the guava annona, or 
soursop, the banana, and others, too many to enu- 
merate, 

The only guest in the house beside myself was Mr. 
Brown, the American Consul, who, as he had been 
here during the French invasion, had been an eye- 
witness to all the fighting around Algiers, and, like 
Mr. St. John, could relate many interesting details. 
Mr. Brown was near enough to the scene of one of 
their battles to see a close conflict between bayonets 
and yatagans, and could descry a Kabyle, who had 
mastered a French soldier, cut off his head and bring 
it away with him under his arm, At first, the regular 
price of 100 dollars was given for every such trophy 
brought in to the Moorich Government ; but a Ka- 
byle warrior having been detected in bringing in a 
native instead of a French head, he lost his own for 
the attempted imposition, and the capitation prize- 
money was discontinued, though not before 20,000 dol- 
lars had been given for prisoners, dead or alive. 

I slept at the Consul’s country house, and hada 
long conversation with him next morning. Mr. St. 
John told me that, before the invasion, the Turkish 
garrison in Algiers itself consisted of about 5000 
Levantine Turks, all of them of the worst descrip- 
tion; and who having small pay, for the most part 
exercised different trades. Out of these it was the law 
that the Dey and the principal officers were to be 
chosen; so that an enlightened Government could 
not reasonably be expected. The last Dey had been 
a waiter ina coffee-house. It is but justice to say 
that, when he changed the napkin for the sceptre, he 
was, for a Dey of Algiers, one of the most clement 
princes that ever reigned. The Aga of the Janis- 
saries, who married the Dey’s daughter, had been a 
wrestler; and it was thought, if the French had not 
come, that he might have one day tripped up the heels 
of his father-in-law. ‘The Minister of Marine, or 
Lord High Admiral, was, before his installation in 
office, a burner of charcoal; and his Excellency’s 
manners continued to savour so much of the coal- 
burner, that none of the European Consuls could 
speak to him without a trial of temper. 

It is strange, in looking back on public events, to 


find how little the Algerines were humbled by Lord 
Exmouth’s victory, in comparison with the humilia. 
tion that ought to have been tavght them, if England 
had followed up her victory with consistent spirit. I 
will not detail to you the insults that were offered to 
our Consul, Mr. Macdonnell, a man of excellent char- 
acter (Mr. St. John’s predecessor), because 1 am sure 
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to resound with the cries of cross brats. Virgil him- 
self feelingly hints at this in describing the entry to 
Tartarus. Buta beautiful child, I have often thought, 
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that the history of the whole affair must have been 
ublished in England. We hada dispute with the 

ey of Algiers, as you may remember, in 1823. I 
am net speaking Mr. St. John’s opinion on the sub- 
ject; for my object was to get facts from him, andnot 
opinions; and he could tell me no fact tending to 
shake my conviction that Macdonnell was an ill-used 
man, and that our compromise with the African bar- 
barian was.a stain on the honour of England. Whe- 
ther, the blame belonged to our Government, or to Sir 
Harry Neale, who commanded the squadron before 
Algiers, I will not take upon me to say; but so it 
was, that Admiral Sir H. Neale made two conces- 
sions to the Dey—the meaner that they were secret-— 
namely, that our flag should not be hoisied in the Eng- 
lish Consulate in Algiers, and that Mr. Macdonnell 
should not return as Cunsul. - 

_ When Mr. St. John succeeded him, all the disgrace- 
ful ceremonies in the intercourse between the repre- 
sentative of Great Britain and the chief of the chas- 
tised pirates were continued. ‘The British Consul 
like that of the other Christain powers, was still 
obliged, whenever he came in sight of the Dey’s 
ag to walk bare-headed under the hottest sun. 

ike all the rest, he was obliged, on reaching the 
palace, to sitdown on a stone bench in an open pas- 
sage, where every porter could sit down beside him. 
He was not allowed to wear a sword in the Dey’s 
presence, nor to ride by the Cassaba, though his own 
servants, if they were Mahometans, might do so. The 
Kabyles used to be on horseback, whilst the Chris- 
tian Consuls went a-foot ; nay, even when they passed 
the ancient palace of the Dey, where nobody had lived 
for twelve years past, they were obliged to uncover 
their heads as long as it pleased the ‘l‘urkish soldiers 
who were sitting before it. 

The concessions of Sir Harry Neale exalted the 
pride of the Algerines; and the Dey, in an altercation 
with the French Consul, gave him a blow with his 
fan. For this unwaiter-like conduct he refused to 
make any reparation; but the singularly inefficient 
blockade kept up by a squadron which ,the French 
sent out to Algiers raised his spirits to mirthful inso- 
lence. He had been at Paris, and he used to compare 
the French blockading ships to the Cyprian girls 
around the gates of the Parisian playhouses, who be- 
set all outgoers, but catch not one in a hundred. 

Meanwhile the British Consul heard of Greek cap- 
tives being brought to Algiers and doomed to labour 
as slaves, but without either pay or the usual suste- 
nance allowed as slaves. He was answered that 
those Greeks were subjects of the Porte, and that 
England had no right to interfere for them.—To this 
the reply was obvious, that Lord Exmouth had ex- 
torted a bond from Algiers, sealed by the blood of a 
thousand Englishmen, that no Christian should here- 
after be madea slave in the Regency. But the British 
Government relinquished their interference. 

About the same time, there was another gross in- 
stance of Algerine barbarity, in the case of George 
Nicholaidi, a rich Greek merchant of Smyrna, who 
was arrested here, and, for an alleged intrigue with a 
Moorish woman, of which not a shadow of proof was 
produced, was beheaded, and his whole wealth was 
seized upon by the Dey. If Lord Exmouth’s victory 
had bespoken liberty to Christians of every nation, the 
paction surely implied their security against lawless 
forfeiture of life. 

I forbear to send you an account ef the French con- 
quest of Algiers, because you will find it in many pub- 
lications. Among the rest there is a pretty accurate 
description of it in the October number of the “ Uni- 
ted Service Journal,” tor 1830. Iam trying only to 
recollect authentic anecdotes that have not been pub- 
lished. The Dey owed his fall to his insolence, 
ignorance, misinformation, all working together. 
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When told that the French could equip as many as 
thirty ships of the line, he exclaimed “ dt is impossi- 
ble; I know that, except the force they have sent out 
to blockade me, they have not one ship of the line—J 
have it from my correspondent in Italy—England 
alone has ships.” He sutfered the French to land with 
little opposition, at Sidi Ferruch, from a firm persua. 
sion that he was getting them like so many fishes 
into his net. An Armenian, who had served as an in. 
terpreter with the French army, was taken prisoner 
and brought before hitn; he questioned him about the 
different torces which the French had brought hither, 
and when the Armenian told him that he believed 
that the French had brought with them 200 can- 
nons, his serene highness flew into a violent passion 
—“ Take away that infidel dog,’ he said, “ and cut 
off his head for telling me a lie.” ‘The order was in. 
stantly obeyed. 

Mr. St. y oat family had been removed to Malta 
in the expectaticn of the invasion, but the Consul 
himself remained at his post. ‘Vhe natives respected 
him so much, that, when they were coming down to 
cross his grounds, they retired and took a different 
route athis remonstrance; the French general com. 
manding the troops in that quarter put a guard of se. 
ven men to protect the Consulate from any straggling 
party Ot the Fiench. 

At three o’clock of the morning of the 4th of July, 
1830, the French, who had already advanced from Sidi 
Ferruch, had chased the Algerines before them in 
several engagements, and had posted themselves on 
the heights which command the town, opened their 
fire upon the Emperor’s Fort. It lasted tll one 
o’clock, when the native troops went out of the fort, 
setting fire to the powder magazine. At this crisis 
the Dey sent for the British Consul-General, and re- 
see him to go on his (the Dey’s) part to the 

rench Commander-in-Chief, to know what terms he 
wanted. The Commander-in-Chief replied, that he 
required the town to surrender at ten o’clock to-mor- 
row morning, promising at the same time the security 
of the Dey’s person and prema well as that of 
all the inhabitants of the town. ‘This answer having 
been given in writing, it was sent by the Dey to his 
ownsecretary, who had gone out with the consul. On 
the following morning, the 6th of July, the Dey sent 
again for Mr. St. John, to know whether he could 
really depend upon his own safety and that of the in- 
habitants, as promised by the French general; in 
which case, he said, he was ready to surrender the 
town, and sign the convention offered him. Mr. St. 
Jobn assured him that he might rely on the promise 
of the Commander-in-Chief. His Highness then put 
his seal to the convention, and requested the Consul 
to be its bearer to the F’rench,—at the same time beg- 
ging him to get the Commander-in-Chief to allow 
him two hours more for the removal of his family to 
his private house. The Consul complied with the 
Dey’s wishes, and obtained the delay asked for by 
the Dey. The French troops were detained until one 
o’clock, at which hour they marched into the town 
and took possession of all the forts. The Consul, 
fearing that in the confusion some atrocity might be 
committed on the French prisoners, obtained their 
liberation from the Dey before he left his palace, and 
had them sent to the British Consulate. 

During his second visit Mr. St. John was admitted 
by the Dey to the chamber of his treasures. It was 
paved with stone, for no wooden floor could have 
borne the weight of them. Golden coins, literally in 
millions, were lying heaped up like corn in a granary, 
and, several feet high in the walls, the plaster, which 
had been wet when they had been shovelled in, re- 
tained when dry the impression of the coins. In this 
hall of Plutus were contained not only some hundr 
thousands in gold and jewels, which the Dey took 
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with him, but between two and three millions which 
the French owned to receiving. (onsiderab!le sums, 
it is known, disappeared unaccountably alter the 
French had got possession of them, but Mr. St. John 
suspects that millions may have beensecreted, though 
not brought off by the Dey himself. No man, cer- 
tainly, in real lite—if we except their owner and those 
who helped him to hoard them—ever looked around 
on such sums of solid money as Mr. St. John that 
day contemplated. It was like a scene in a dream, 
or in the “ Arabian Nights’ Enterta‘nments.” But 
did the British Consul, you will ask me, receive any 
gratuity from the Dey for thus negotiating to save all 
his personal wealth, No! not a farthing. A pecuniar 
recompense 1 have no donbt our Consul’s British 
ride would have refused; but there was something 
Leistious in the barbarian’s sailing off without leaving 
a keepsake or token of gratitude to one whom he had 
actually to thank for preserving to him an immense 
private fortune. Nay, Mr. St. John had to complain 
of still worse usage, when, in return for his interier- 
ence which had saved Algiers from being taken by 
storm and delivered up to pillage and butchery, he 
tound himselt assailed by French scribblers, who mis- 
represented the whole history of events, and calum- 
niated him as untair and partial to the Algerines, and 
asan enemy tothe French. Their calumnies deserve 
only this general answer that all respectable French- 
men here now acknowledge the humanity of hiscon- 
duct, and speak of him in terms of high estimation. 


Letter IV. 


Algiers, Oct. 14, 1834. 

My dear Friend,—I have just visited a place of 
gloomy memory in this city, namely the Bagnio, or 
prison, in which the Christian slaves used to be shut 
up after their daily toil. It is a dismal, ruinous-look- 
ing old hall, and if the tradition be true that it was 
once a Catholic chapel, it must be as old as the first 
ages of Christianity. It is about fifty feet long, and 
half as broad, with nothing in its appearance to be- 
guile one’s painful reflections on the many deep-drawn 
sighs of agony that must have been respired in the 

lace during 300 years of Christian slavery at Algiers. 

here were formerly several more of the same night 
prisons, but this one alone continued to be used for its 
ancient purpose alter Lord Exmouth’s victory. When 
the French took possession of Algiers, they found 122 
prisoners. Some of these were soldiers of their own 
army, who had been taken in the recent fighting, and 
rescued by the Turks from the yatagans of the Ka- 
bails and Arabs; others were individuals fortunate 
enough to have escaped from the massacres that were 
perpetrated by the wild natives on the crews of two 
shipwrecked brigs; the rest were some Greek and 
Genoese who had been in slavery for two years. 

In this bagnio the Christian captives used to be shut 
up at sunset, and let out again to their labour at sun- 
rise. Ah! what beauty there is in that word sunrise 
to the imagination of the free.* To us it recalls the 
carol of the lark, the freshness of flowers, the sounds 
ot cheerful industry, and all the joyous intancy of the 
day; but to the captive in this prison—what was the 
daylight? It only broke the oblivion of his misery, 
or perhaps the dream in which he fancied himself re- 
stored to the land of his birth and love. ‘The sun rose 








*I find a similar sentiment better expressed, in a 
doem full of grace and sweetness, which has been 


lately published, and which I chanced to open for the 
hrst time after writing the above sentence :—- 


“How beautiful is Nature to the blest ! 
Sunbeams, that seem to mock the sad at heart,— 
owers, whose bright hues but sadden the oppress’d.” 


only to glare on him hike the fierce eyes of his task- 
master, and the black biead for his morning meal was 
thrown down to him as to a dog! In spite of all 
these reflections, when I think on this subject, I 
sometimes try to console myself with arguments for 
believing that the lot of these victims was not quite 
so miserable as our imaginations are apt to picture it. 
Certain it is, that the ransomed Christians who re- 
turned to Europe and became objects of popular in- 
terest, both as travellers and aa sufferers for religion, 
were by no means anxious to undercolour the por- 
traiture of their past tribulations, whether they de- 
pended on the almsot the compassionate, or were rich 
enough 


“ Around their fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all they felt and all they saw.” 


And indeed it would have been hard, after suffering 
so much among the infidels, if they had found Chris- 
tian hearts slow to believe in their most wonderful 
narratives. I was talking the other day with an Al- 
gerine on this subject, and he expressed to me his con- 
viction that the grossest exaggerations had been pro- 
pagated in Europe respecting the maltreatment of 
Christian slaves at Algiers. God forgive me for joking 
on so grave a subject! But, in the course of our con- 
versation, a ludicrous instance of Barbary cruelty toa 
countryman of my own came across my memory, and 
1 upbraided my infidel acquaintance by relating it— 
Once on a time, amongst the passengers of a ship that 
was taken by an Algerine corsair, there was a poor 
diminutive Scotch tailor, who was condemned to 
slavery. He was so weak in body that he could not 
work wit the other slaves, but the Dey of Algiers in- 
humanly obliged him to sit from morning to night 
upon eggs, like a clucking hen, in order to hatch them. 
It may be imagined that all Scotland laughed at the 
little martyr when he came home and related this me- 
lancholy adventure. The Moor to whom I mentioned 
it was also much diverted by it, but resuming his gra- 
he he remarked, “ This story is as improbable as it is 
ludicrous; for, if the man was a tailor, the Dey would 
have made fifty times more profit out of him by setting 
him to sew cloth than to hatch eggs.” 

“To be serious, though I abominate the memory of 
Christian slavery in this place, I am fain to hope that 
its horrors were somewhat exaggerated. All the re- 
ligious orders in Europe, particularly in Spain, were 
laudably employed in collecting funds tor the ransom- 
ing of Christians from Barbary. Those pious men 
soon discovered a truth, well expressed by Horace, 
namely, that appeals to the sense of sight touch the 
mind with incomparably more force than mere state- 
ments to the ear. So they preached to the eyes of 
the charitable. When delivered captives arrived in a 
Spanish city, they were publicly paraded through it, 
clad in rags which they cad never worn before, and 
loaded with chains a great deal heavier than the Alge- 
rines had ever put upon them, but which had useful 
weight in the pathetic exhibition. 

The circumstance which I am going to tell you 
carries no evidence at all in favour of the clemency of 
the Algerines towards their prisoners—but still it is a 
curious fact, that for a very long period the greater 
part of the Christian slaves at Algiers were those who 
had come veluntarily into slavery. Oran, which 
Spain possessed till 1782, and Masalquiver, were con- 
pee a by the Moors as the chief nursery of their 
Christian slaves; and, in 1785, it was gravely stipulated 
between the Spaniards and Algerines, that the latter 
should still receive, as usual, Christian deserters as 
slaves—whose numbers used annually to amount toa 
hundred. The garrison troops in the place I have 
mentioned were generally vagabonds from all nations, 
though the most of them, had been Spanish smug- 





Bride of Siena. 


glers or Italian banditts. When those worthies had 
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committed some error that threatened them with death 
or the cat-and-nine-tails,they scarcely exchanged their 
lot for a worse one, when they embraced Algerine sla- 
very. Some of themalso had hopes that the Consul of 
the European nation to which they belonged might in- 
terfere to procure their liberty. 

The prisoners brought in by the Corsairs were divi- 
ded into two classes. The tirst of these included the 
captain, the chief officers of the prize, and the passen- 
gers with their women and children; all these were 
put to labour less hard than that of the rest. The 
children were almost all sent to the palace of the Dey, 
or to the houses of the first families, and the women 
were made the servants of the Moorish ladies. ‘The 
second part of the crew were openly sold to the high- 
est bidders. 

As to their general treatment, Leweson, a secretary 
to the Danish Consulate, who published a work about 
— towards the latter end of the last century, 
and who seems a candid writer, gives a description 
which is not very revolting. Speaking from several 
years of observation, he thinks that, upon the whole, 
though he admits exceptions, the captives were neither 
overwrought nor cruelly treated. ‘Their proprietors, 
he observes, in general had always more or less the 

srospect of selling them for a ransom,and were there- 
Ore interested in keeping them alive. ‘hose who 
were condemned to labour at the public works were 
the most untortunate. ‘They were placed by day under 
the constant inspection of Turks, who were called 
their guardians, a gentle name tor the office of those 
who guarded against their escape. From this account 
I gathered that they had three small loaves of ccarse 
bread in the morning, with gruel and old butter or 
native oil, which is execrably rancid, and then in the 
evening a repetition of the bread and a few olives.— 
There were many individuals even in this worst-off 
class who, when they were good workmen, could 
make a little money by performing services for the na- 
tives after sunset, on getting permission from their guar- 
dians to let them return to the lock-up house at a 
later hour, by which means they could obtain a good 
supper and a cup of wine. The dress granted them 
annually by the state consisted of a long shirt, a 
woolen tunic with long sleeves, and a cloak of the 
same material. For bedding, they had a woollen co- 
verlet, a pillow, and a matress. No mention is made 
of their being provided with shoes or stockings. 

Slaves that belonged to individual proprietors 
whether Turks, Moors, or Jews, (it was not permitted 
to Christians to have slaves at all, and Jews could 
have none who professed Mahometanism,) were ze- 
nerally better off than those that were the property of 
the state. ln the city they mostly served asdomestics ; 
in the country their agricultural intelligence often 
raised them to the rank of bailiffs on estates, and there 
were instances of their becoming such favourites in 
families as to cause scandal and amputation of heads, 
on account of intimacy with wives and daughters. 
The Christian slaves who were taken into the do- 
mestic service of the Dey were also comparatively 
fortunate. ‘They had hatte to do, they were well 
clothed, and fed sumptuously, and when they pleased 
their owners, it is probable that their only suffering 
(though, alas! it was a sad only) were their longings 
to return home, and the ennui of domestic confine. 
ment. 

Besides the European Consuls and their families 
and secretaries, they were some other free Christians, 
such as merchants, artists, and Catholic as well as 
Greek, spirituals, who were permitted to exist at Al- 

iers. ‘T’o all this class of persons the proprietors of 

hristian slaves used to let them out as servants on 
moderate terms, and on the assurance that the hirer 
would be responsible if the slave escaped. Thus a 
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they required to repair at night to the bagnios, where, 
according to law, all slaves were to be shut up after 
daylight. Some of them after a time lett the service 
of their patrons with money or credit enough to be 
able to set up taverns, where, by the sale of wine and 
spirits, they would sometimes make enough to pur. 
chase their ransom, and to return to Europe richer 
than they had left it. But the security exacted from 
free Christians against the elopement of such prote. 
gees was severe and dangerous} nay, the'patron was 
even responsible to the proprietor for the value of the 
slave in case of his death. Se the free Christians, 
it may be easily imagined, were very cautious as to 
the objects of their cautionry, and even when they 
gave it, generally required their fellow believer to 
wear a token of his obligation to them. Some free 
strangers from Christendom having seated themselves 
one day in a tavern, and called tor wine, mine host 
brought it into them limping with an iron circle on 
one of his legs. ‘“ What,” said they, ** Boniface, do 
you keep this house, and are you yet a slave?”—“] 
am so, nominally,” he answered; “a Moor is my 
proprietor, but Mr. so-and-so is my patron, God bless 
him!—he set me up in this shop, and gives security 
against my quitting Algiers without notice.”—" Does 
the law oblige you to wear that iron ?”—‘“ No ;” said 
the arch fellow, “1 wear it only to oblige my patron” 
—* Does he distrust you then ?”—“ Oh dear nie no !— 
no more than he distrusts his own wife; but just by 
way of a ceremony, he gave his wife a ring to wear 
on her finger, and in the same way he gave me this 
iron ring to wear above my ancle.” In reality, how. 
ever, the ancle ring was not so easily slipt off as a 
finger one, and its notoriety was some security to the 
patron. Where is patronage to be found without a 
badge ? 

Lastly, as a mitigating circumstance in Christian 
slavery at Algiers, it is but tair to mention, that when 
slaves were ill-treated, they had a right to repair 
either to the Dey’s palace, or to the nearest Maraboot 
or Mahometan chapel, and there to prefer their com- 
plaint. If the case of ill usage was proved, the pro- 
prietor was admonished: it it occurred twice, the 
slave was taken without compensation from his ciuel 
master and transferred to another proprietor. Here 
there was at least some seeming recognition of the 
right of humanity. But put all the above circum- 
stances toge'her, and place Algerine slavery in its 
mildest light, it was still an atrocity that reproaches 
the tardiness of its extinction. The slave’s right to 
appeal to the Dey in case of hard usage must have 
been for the most part the next thing to a mockery.— 
Those candid travellers who are disposed rather to 
smooth than to aggravate our horror at the lot of the 
captives, admit that those who laboured at the public 
works were sometimes taxed to extreme toil, and that 
the numbers shut up every night in the bagnios suffer. 
ed dreadtully from their hard beds, and the filth and 
stench of their incarceration. Altogether, whatever 
may become of the colony, let us thank the French for 
having at least obliterated the last vestiges of Chris- 
lian slavery. 

The history of that evil, now so happily abolished, 
may teach us that there is a moral reaction in the unl- 
verse, which seldum leaves crimes without a progeny 
of crimes, and that the source of every great act of 
injustice may generally be traced up to some preced- 
ing one. The Roman Catholics were taught persect- 
tion by Roman Pagans, and they bequeathed their les- 
sons to the Protestants, who, from Calvin down to 
the Irish Orangemen, retaliated on Catholics. In like 
manner Christian slavery at Algiers had its origin 10 
the reflux of revenge and fanaticism from Africa bac 
to Europe, after the Moors had been driven with 
horrible cruelty out of Spain. As often as the Moors 
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avenger. Nor should it be forgotten, that most of the 
southern states of Europe—Spaniards, Sardinians,— 
the subjects of the Pope and the Maltese, till a recent 
period, condemned to the galleysall the people of Bar- 
bary who fell into their bands. 

It is difficult to compute what the number of Chris- 
tian slaves may have been at Algiers in times far gene 
by ; but I am inclrned to reckon that they were at 
least 2,000 during the early part of the last century, 
and in the preceding age they were probably many 
more. Leweson says that, in 1785, they amounted 
to 2,000—thongh the French had ransomed all natives 
ot France. At the epoch of Lord Exmouth’s victory 
they had been reduced to less than 1,000 and Eng- 
land lost a gallant mariner for every slave whom she 
delivered. ’ 

The sojourn of an European here, unless he is in- 
terested iu trade or in the objects of a traveller, is not 
even 2.0w particularly enviable ; but in former times 
it must have been dismal. Nay, at this moment I 
doubt, supposing two enamoured Protestants wished 
to enter on the state of matrimony, whether they 
could find a priest of their own church to link the fatal 
knot and afford religious consolation to the sufferers. 
I know not how they manage the matter at present, 
but formerly the Protestants used to apply, in case of 
marriages, christenings, and burials, to a Greek priest, 
who, to their great edification, repeated the service in 
a language of which they understood not one syllable. 

But during the worst times at Algiers the free 
Christians were well off as to personsal security.— 
They had each of them a Turk for a pro‘ector, who 
accompanied them wherever they chose, and saw that 
they were neither offended nor injured. And woe to 
him or her who in word or deed ill used the protegee 
of this Turkish guardian! In the year 1786, the wife of 
a European consul, who was enceinte, was walking 
in the streets, when a Moorish lady came up to her, 
touched her on the stomach, and said something in- 
sulting to her. For this the Mooress was instantly 
taken before the Cadi, and sentenced to the bastina- 
do, which she underwent, though both the consul 
and his wife pleaded for her pardon. 

The two principal outlets from Algiers are at the op. 
posite gates of Bab-el-Oued and Babazoun. ‘The out- 
side of the latter used to be the scene of those hi- 
deous executions, which were not discontinued till 
very lately, though they had begun to be infrequent. A 
short way from Babazoun you find a miniature en- 
campment of those natives, who have brought their 
country productions to town, and who, to save the ex- 
pense of lodgings, sleep here under miserable tents 
with their dogs and beasts of burthen. ‘The road, as 
you turn from this squalid scene, divides itself into two 
branches. In the lower direction it takes you, after 
passing a village tolerably well stocked with shops, 
along the level of the bay that stretches from Algiers 
to Cape Matifou. If you pursue this road for a league 
it will bring you toan establishment which the French 
call the Garden of Experiment and Naturalization, I 
tode out thither one morning with M. Descousse, 
and the head gardener showed us minutely over the 
whole Pépiniére. The object of the establishment is 
great and useful; namely, to try among almost all 
horticultural productions what kinds will best succeed 
in this country. On a space of eighty acres there are 
twenty-five thousand trees, bushes, and plants. All 
this tells interestingly and honourably for France.— 

€ experiment seems magnificent, but, like a French 
compliment, it is more showy than substantial. I 
inquired of the head gardener how many labourers he 
had in the Pépiniére. T'wenty he told me. I am no 


| great judge of the subject, but it struck me that 


twenty pair of hands were too few for eighty acres of 
nursery ground and 25,000 trees and plants. “ For 


» that matter,” he replied, “if I had but twenty active 
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fellows, and they were well paid, I should have no 
fear; but 1 have only miserable natives, or Europeans 
that are the scum of the earth, and even these are 
ill paid.” “ And what is your own salary, may I 
ask?” “ Why, Sir, 1500 /rancs a year, but they are 
not regularly forthcoming. In short, the whole con- 
cern is starved by the French government; and 
though it would cost no great matter to get abundance. 
I have no more than a third part of what would suffice 
for irrigation.” ‘This the head gardener told me in 
the hearing of M. Descousse. I went the same 
evening to a large party of French people, and ex- 
pressed my regret very strongly that so noble a pro- 
ject as their Experimental Garden should be starved 
from false economy. In so doing 1 neglected an ad- 
vice that was once given me by a shrewd old Scotch- 
man—** Speak the truth, my boy, as often and as free- 
ly as you can, but never for a moment longer than it 
is agreeable to your hearers.” Next day I understood 
that I had given offence in a high quarter by my re- 
marks, and an eminent functionary desired Mr. St. 
John to assure me that he (the functionary) was notin 
the least to blame in the business. I could with sin- 
cerity return him my assurance that I had never attri- 
buted any blame to him. ‘The fault lies at Paris. 

Apropos to horticulture—let me speak of the ge- 
neral efforts at cultivation which the French are mak- 
ing around Algiers. I derive my in'ormation chiefly 
from M. Lacroutz, the principal banker at Algiers, 
whose tortune, intelligence, and public spirit have 
prompted him to make large experiments in farming. 
He has favoured me with a manuscript book of his re- 
marks on the subject. He has cultivated with success 
the tender sort of grain which the French call tuzelle, 
which has afforded him, even on ground that was not 
manured, a return ot from 8 3.4 to 12 1-2 for the seed 
that was sown. Hard grain has not succeeded so 
well, and oats indifferently ; but he has sown cotton, 
and the product has been abundant and of guod quali- 
ty. Some of his experiments in indigo have been 
also fortunate, and he has a roll of this material as 
beautiful as ever came from the East. On another 
of his estates, M. Lacroutz has constructed a mill 
for olive oil, one-third part of which is as excellent as 
the best that ever came from Provence, whilst the 
rest, though inferior, was found to be useful and of 
some value. 

From all that I can learn and observe, there seems 
to me to be no doubt that the intertrojical produc- 
tions, which the Algerine Regency is capable of rear- 
ing, might become a great source of wealth to France, 
and very soon make the country swarm with a pros. 
perous population, if the difheulty of introducing 
abundant capital could be overcome. At present, 
whilst capital with us obtain some four per cent., it 
varies here, according to the confidence of the lender, 
from twelve to sixty percent. This high rate of in- 
terest is palpably an obstacle to agricultural, or I 
should perhaps rather say horticultural, speculation ; { 
mean to the rearing of those products which require 
patience aid expense. Accordingly it is a fact, and 
one which I give with deliberate certainty, that out of 
the whole number of European colonists settled here, 
between 300 and 400, there are not more than five or 
six proprietors who are occupied in the culture of the 
olive and the mulberry—two products about the sue- 
cess and valuableness of which to France, granted capi- 
tal and industry, there can be no manner of doubt. Ag 
to what may be gained by the culture of indigo, 
cochineal, senna, cotton, tobacco, wine, and some 
other articles, a question may be raised, though in my 
humble mind, there is no scepticism as to the immense 
wealth that might be derived from Algerine wine and 
tobacco. But still, allowing that point to the debatea- 
ble, nobody questions that fleet-loads of silk and oil 
might be freighted from Algiers. And what is likely 
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to prevent this eventually? Why the scarcity of capi- 
tal, and the want of a public bank to supply the horti- 
culturist on the security of his land. Almost ninety- 
nine gut of an hundred of the settlers are forced to get 
an imimediate livelihood by rearing giain and vegeta. 
bles which very pourly repay the expense of cultivation. 
The most emiuent of them, a M. Couput, last year 
made some £150 sterling by his farm. A few rich 
men amuse themselves with pretty experiments; but 
this is, all child’s work with regard to the chance of 
France ever repaying by importaions the heavy ex- 
uses of her colony. How is capital then to be got? 
Vhy I think it might be obtained simply by making 
free ports of all the ports of the Regency; English 
capital, 1 conceive, would then flow into Algiers, aud 
millions of our money would bring double the interest 
that it now fetches in England. 

1 mentioned this opinion to some of the most in- 
fluential French officers, both civil and military. ‘Phe 
latier class listened to the idea with an air of polite but 
jealous coolness. “ Ah! you Englishmen,” they said, 
“ are true patriots, and you can see nothing in the 
world without wishing England to benefit by it; but 
what right has Eagland, with so many colonies, to 
grudge France the fairly-won and exclusive possession 
of Algiers?” I said, “You mistake me; we don’t 
grudge you Algiers; England would not accept of 
your colony if _ were to offer it to her as a present 
to-morrow.” Sull it has been only a few of the more 
intelligent French officers that I have been able to 
make converts to this truth,—that England does not 
envy France the possession of Algiers. France is at 
this moment paying nearly a million and a halt sterling 
a year for the right of maintaining 27,000 suldiers on 
the coast, who are decimated every year, and who, 
with their blockhouses, occupy a few miles of territory 
around Algiers, Oran, and Bona. M _ Lacroutz, the 
banker, treated my suggestion in a different manner 
from the military men; “ It is my firm opinion,” he 
said, “that the wisest thing france could do would be 
to make the Algerine ports all free.” 

It you are not already tired with my remarks, please 
to remember that I was lately speaking of the outlets 
to the country from the town of Algiers, and con- 
ceive me ciceroneing you im imagination out of the 
gate of Babazoun. Leaving that gate on the righ, 
you are led by a fine spacious road, cut on the side of 
the hill by the orders of the Duke of Ragusa, and very 
creditable to his memory. In ascending, it is pleasant 
to look back below. ‘There is a palm tree that, with 
its feathery foliage, gives an oriental character to the 
scene. Whether it is a gentleman or a lady tree I do 
not know; but whichsoever it is, it is fruitless, be- 
cause it stands alone, for palm trees will not fructify 
unles they grow in couples. They have no notion of 
single blessedness. Heaven smiles on the gallant vege- 
tables! 

You see also from this ascent several picturesque 
Maraboot chapels, and the guide pointed out to me 
a spot which he said was the tomb of Barbarossa. 

At the top of this hill you get to the great road that 
goes towards Donera and Boutaric. From this emi- 
nence the view is superb—the bay with its mighty 
blue semicircle, fringed with creamy foam—the white 
country-houses with their orange-ga’dens—the mara- 
boots, interspersed with here and there a palm tree— 
the plain below, where the vapours of the nver Arach, 
as it discharges itself at Cape Matifou, are seen 
sporting in the sun, and the noble mountains towering 
behind the Metidjah. All t ese objects, when I look- 
ed around me, filled me with but vain regrets that I 
had not beside me some capitel artist, to note the 
scene. ‘The French sent hither the younger Verney ; 
but he is long returned; and I have never been able 
to get a sight of his Algerine sketches. But Eng- 
land is exuberant in painters; and why are none of 
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them here? What studies would not Wilkie find 
among the Arabs and Kabyls,—the lavghing negroes 
and the merry Jew-boys of the market-place. What 
scope on these sea-shores for the grace of Calicott! and 
what mountain lights and shades for the sublimity of 
Turner! ‘The altitude of those mountains I find dif. 
ferently estimated. [love them too well to quarrel 
about a few hundred toises as to their stature; but the 
highest of them seem to me to be twice the height of 
Ben Nevis. ‘They have an aspect peculiarly bold— 
Stretching in a long sweep, with visibly deep identa. 
tions and ravines—with cliffs that are purpled, and 
masses of precipices that are bronzed by the sun; they 
strike the fancy—if one may compare mountains to 
men—as soldier-featured beings, that bid defiance to 
invasion. And full sure, amidst those passes, the Kaby. 
les have often taught both the Turks and Freneh, that 
Freedom is a mountain nymph. 

But the ascent to this excursion is too fatiguing for 
a pedestrian excursion, and at noon it is apt to be too 
sunny for a ride. You should go out thither on 
horseback, when the cryer from the minaret is chaunt.- 
ing to matin prayers, and when the cannon in the 
harbour announces day-break—whilst the jackal and 
hyzena are skulking home through the dewy nopals— 
and whilst the daylight is blushing in Ht aven like the 
life-blood returning to a lovely countenance. 

The only foot promenade you can well enjoy at Al- 
giers is on the outside of the gate Bab-el-Oued. The 
most interesting place to which this outlet takes you 
after you pass the fort of twenty-four hours (so called, 
because it is said to have been built within that time,) 
and the burial grounds, is the place still called the 
Dey’s Gardens, which contain many buildings, marble 
paved courts, and magnificent fountains. The edifices, 
by the side of which the French have built numerous 
wooden barracks, have been converted into a military 
hospital, whilst the garden grounds are laid out as an 
experimental nursery for rearing the chief botonical 
productions which the French are ambitious of culti- 
vating in Africa. ‘The Bab-el-Oued Pépiniére, how- 
ever, is on a much smaller scale than the one to which 
you go out by Babazoun ; it contains only a few acres. 
Here I have made acquaintance with the worthy and 
accomplished Mr. Maris, the head physician of the 
hospital, who allows me to come down every morning 
with a napkin full of wild flowers, the botanical names 
of every one of which he writes for me on a slip of 
paper, besides teaching me how to preserve the 
flowers. Domesticated with him, and equally hospi- 
table. I find two twin brothers, who are the head 
botanists of the now existing establishment. Their 
likeness in form and face makes them perfectly undis- 
tinguishable, even when they are together, and they 
speak and laugh so similarly, that if you were to shut 
your eyes in overhearing their conversation, you 
would swear that it was a man speaking to himselfi— 
Their studies and progress in life have been the same, 
and their very souls seem to be twins. 

In those Gardens of the Dey you meet with both the 
cotton tree and the cotton-bush, the sugar-cane, an 
the cochineal insect, feeding on that particular species 
of the Indian cactus which is without prickles. And 
how are these productions prospering, you will as 
me? Why the botanists who tend them tell me they 
are succeeding admirably, and of the candour ol 
those men I entertain not a doubt; but may not their 
very devotedness tu the culture of them make them 
over-sanguine in their hopes? And supposing that 
those productions thrive well in a snug nursery, 1st 
a sure prognostic that they will repay the cost of ex 
tensive field cultivation? On this subject, it woul 
require the practical experience of a tropical farmer 
to speak with confidence. Commend me, therelort, 
o the sagacity of a young Dutchman whose acquaint 
ance I have made here. His father has given him & 
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veral.thousand pounds to buy land and settle as a 
colonist. ‘The land, he told me, he had bought for a 
trifle; but that he should not put a spade or a plough 
into it, till he had been a year and a half on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and studied there the cultivation of 
sugar, ind go, &c. ; for this purpose he is embarking for 

erica. 
AGlose by the Dey’s Gardens and Palace, there are 
buildings now employed as barracks, which were for- 
merly used as a Poudriére. lf 1 understand that 
French word rightly, it means a powder-mill ; a palace 
and a powder-mill in juxtaposition—is not that a droll 
alliteration ? And yet this was the palace where they 
Deys used to keep their finest women. Did their high. 
ness wish to blow up the beautiful creatnres in some 
case of emergency? No, surely, for they exposed 
themselves to the same peril. And this powder-mill 
stood so close to the sea, that an enemy’s bomb-ship 
might have thrown a shell into it, without advancing 
dangerously close to the neighbouring batteries. ‘The 
last Dey however had, for many years, discontinued 
to live in this country-house, having removed up to 
the Cassaba, from the fear of a blow up of a different 
nature among his Janissaries. 

——————<_— 
MERCHANTS? EXCHANGE, 

This magnificent edifice was totally destroyed by 
that devouring. element—Conflagration, on the night 
of the 16th December, 1835. ‘hat era in the history 
of the City of New-York, will be long remembered 
by the inhabitants of that portion of that city, which 
is now laid a barren waste—presenting as the scene 
does, an uninterrupted view from Wall street, to the 
east river, and thence to Coenties slip. ‘The prospect 
is one of awful grandeur, as far as the eye can reach; 
here and there the sight is only obstructed by the ruins 
of towering edifices, which were but yesterday, the 
boast of the wealthiest, and now stand as if “in proud 
defiance” of the surrounding desert. 

The Merchants’ Exchange was one of the largest 
structures ornamenting the city, situated on the s uth. 
side of Wall street, occupying one hundred and fifteen 
feet front, between William and Hanover streets, ex- 
tending in the rear to Exchange Place. It was three 
stories in height, exclusive of the basement and attic. 
The southwest tront, one hundred and fourteen feet 
on Exchange Place; and the main front on Wall 
street was ot Westchester marble. ‘The first and se- 
cond stories of the Lonic order, from the temple of 
Minerva Polias, at Prigne, in lonia. A _ recessed el- 
liptical portico of forty teet wide introduced in front. 
A screen of four columns and two ante, each thirty 
feet high, and three feet four inches in diameter above 
the base, composed of a single block of marble, ex- 
tended across the front of the portico, supporting an 
entabiature of six feet in height, on which rested the 
third story, making a height of sixty feet from the 
ground. ‘I‘he columns are now splintered and muti- 
lated trom top to bottom, looking as picturesque as a 
Greek temple in ruins. 

The principal entrance to the Rotunda and Ex. 
change Room, was by a flight of ten marble steps, 
with a pedestal at each end. On ascending to the por- 
ico, three doors opened to the vestibule in front, 
while one at each hand opened to offices. ‘The ves- 
tibule was of the Jonie order from the little Tonic 
temple of Illyssus. The Exchange Room, which was 
the Rotunda, represented in the accompanying view, 
measured seventy five feet long, fifty feet wide, and 
forty-two teet high. 

In the centre of the Rotunda, was lately erected by 
the liberality of our Merchants, a statue of General 
Alexander Hamilton, which is pictured at length in 
the view, sculptured by Ball Hughes, and on it inscrib- 
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ERECTED TO THE 
MEMORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
By the Merchants of the City of New-York, 
IN THE EXCHANGE, IN WALL-STREET. 


The statue was about fifteen feet high, including the 
base on which it was elevated, and chisselled from the 
whitest marble. The figure represented him, holding 
a scroll in the left hand resting on the thigh, and a 
scart partly covering the body. We have not been 
able to ascertain the probable cost of this statue. 

Attached to the Rotunda, were several large rooms, 
one was occupied as the kzchange Reading-Room ; 
in the rear, was that used for auction sales of real es- 
tate, shipping and stocks, and to the right of this, af. 
ter ascending a flight of stairs, the saloon, in which 
the Board of Brokers assembled daily, presented it- 
self to tne spectator. The Post-office occupied the 
easterly portion of the basement. 

The fire reached the dome of the Exchange, about 
half-past one o’clock, after having raged in the vicinity 
for five long hours. It crept silently and secretly a- 
long, till it burst forth in volumes of flames and smoke. 
‘The basement and the rotunda, were entirely covered 
with goods, which had been carried there for safety, 
no one imagining for a moment that the fire could ex- 
tend so far. ‘The flames spread with fearful rapidity, 
and at four o’clock, the dome had fallen with a tre- 
mendous crash, burying all beneath it, in a gulf of 
burning, smoking ruins, and shrouding forever from 
view, the noble statue of Hamilton. 

Arrangements have been completed for the rebuild- 
ing of the Merchants’ Exchange, upon an extended 

lan, taking in those lots to the west, as far as Wil- 
Bias street, and it is contemplated, that a square forty- 
feet wide shall surround the edifice. ; 
——<——— 
THAXTED,—Essex—England. 


This extensive parish and large town occupies the 
whole of the northern part of the hundred of Dun- 
mow ; and the town is beside the river Chelmer, trom 
the source of which it is not far distant. Thaxted is 
a considerable thoroughfare, the great road from 
Chelmsford to Cambridge passing through it; and, 
formerly, a large portionof its inhabitants were em- 
ployed in an extensive cutlery manufactory, which 
flourished here. It is an irregularly-built town, with 
some good houses; and the stately and spacious 
church is a fine specimen of gothic architecture. Dis- 
senters of various denominations have alse handsome 
meeting-houses here. Ancien'ly, this was a borough 
town, incorporated by charter from Philip and Mary, 
and its government vested ina mayor, bailifls, and 
chief burgesses. ‘This charter was confirmed by 
Queen Elizabeth, and additional liberties granted by 
King James the First; but all these privileges were 
tamely given up, either through fear or poverty, by the 
corporate officers, who, on being served with a quo 
warrento, in the tme of James the Second, thought 
fit to retire from their offices in silence. From a vi- 
sitation of heralds in 1637, it appears, that Thaxted 
had, at that time, a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, and 
about twenty principal burgesses, of whom ten had 
passed the mayorality; und they had a common seal, 
but no arms. The market, which had long been dis- 
continued, was some time ago revived, but it has not 
risen to much importance. It is on ‘Thursdays ; and 
there is a fair on the 27th of May,and another on 
the 10th of August, for cattle. 


——= 

On the honorable Ada Byron becoming Lady King 
Fond Byron, living, might have judged, I ween, 

His Ada worthy to be crown’d a Queen ; 

But who could e’er have guessed so strange a thing, 





ed :— 
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As, that fair Ada should become a Kine! 
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~ WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


From the Boston Centinel and Palladium. 








City Clerk®s Lament to his Cousin in the) 


country. 

Dear Dick, I hope that U'}1X Q QQ 
‘This sad attempt to court the M U U U— 
A thing I never did B 4, 
And aiter this shall try no mere. 
Y’1 U, dear Dick are at Ur EF E FE, 
With nought at home Ur iife to ‘I’ 'T’ T-.- 
I’m R d at work, both night and day, 
And tast ’'m dropping to D K. 
1 keep with Mr. Valentine— 
We retail groceries and Yn; 
More kicks than coppers do I get, 
When Mr. V. is in a pet. : 
The least thing wrong may master C CC, 
Ais direful rage i can’t ap P P P. 
So R'T once 1 was, U know— 
But now each day more lean | grow— 
So leana dog, you ne’er did C, 
I Jook just like an F-L-G. 
Oh! Dick, I’m going very fast, 
My consti 2 tion cannot last, 
And very long I cannot B 
In S X street, 363. 
My purse is M ‘l'—now its true— 
I don’t forget that 1 O U. 
So when U hear of my DCCC, 
Send statement to my Assign E E E. 

In haste, I’m Ur’s, 


JOHN NRY PP P. 
DCMber 3ilst. 


j* Rd at work”—(hard at work,)“ R ‘T” (hearty) 
---and “ Nry” for Henry---clearly indicate the Cock- 
ney origin of this article.} 


iene rctinesorsince 
Unanimity.—A Reverend Clergyman in a sermon 
preached to his people on some particular occasion, 
said of them that they had always acted with great 
unanimity and candor; ‘ for,’ says he, as ofien as I 
have chastised you from the desk, you deserved it, and 
when IL have asked for more salary, you have unant- 
mously refused it.’ 


a 
Conunprum.—Why are the disciples of Gall and 
Spurzheim necessarily in favour of liberal education? 
Because they are Free-knowledge-ists. 


SSS “SEEN S, 

TpLeness.— Burton, in his ‘Anatomy of Melancho- 

ly,’ describes idleness as being the cushion upon which 

the devi! reposes.’ Dr. Johnson designates it as the 
‘rust of the soul.’ 


— > ————— 

“ Sir,” said a collector, toa person who had bor- 

rowed several buoks of him and never returned them, 

“T presume you find it much more easy tu retain my 
books than what is contained in them.” 


—_————_—— 

The crow flies at the rate of 22 miles an hour, the 

hawk 42, the eagle more than 80. A hawk once flew 

from Fontainbleau, and was caught 24 hours after at 

Malta; thus travelling 1,000 English miles, or 42 miles 
an hour, and more than 3,000 feet a minute. 


ae 

Plan for Financial Reform in Private Life—aA\l| 
know the extravagant eareerof Mr. H——, but all 
are not aware of his ingenious plan for stopping it.— 
“Why do you not do something or other?’ said a 
friend ; you will be ruined if you go on so.” “I know 
it,” replied Mr. H——, “but Pll tell you what lam 


going to do, I shall put an advertisement in the paper, 
telling the people not to trust me, for if they do they 
will certainly not be paid.” 


| 
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High Relations.—Nell Gwynne was often success. 


‘ul in throwing ridicule upon her rival, the Duchess 
ot Portsmouth, originally Miss Querouaille. She pre- 
tended to be related to the best families of France: 
and whenever one of their members died she put her. 
seli into mourning. It happened that news of the 
Cham of Tartary’s death had lately reached England. 
A Prince ot France was also recently dead, and the 
Duchess of Portsmouth was of course in sables, Nel} 
came to Courtin the same attire; and standing close 
by her Grace, was asked by one of her friends why 
she was in mourning? “Oh,” said Nell, “have you 


‘Tartary !” “And what the deuce,” replied her friend, 
“was the Cham of Tartary to you?” “Oh,” an- 
swered Nell, “exactly the same relation that the 
| Prince of was to Mademoiselle Querouaille.”’ 
TS 

AN OLD BACHELOR'S DREAM. 
(On a piece of Wedding Cake.) 
| From the world’s crooked paths of vexation 
i I enter’d a rich parterre, 
| And gazed on a summer’s creation 
| Of flowers that linger’d there : 
| And the bubbling of fountains—the hum of the bee 
Breath’d notes of tranquility soothing to me. 








\ 

| And here, from this scene ot profusion. 

*T' was promis’d I ne’er should depart, 

But, through a long life ot seclusion, 

Dwell alone with the girl of my heart: 
And ne’er in fancy’s pure region of light, 
Was pictur’d a being more lovely and bright. 


She was there, with companions surrounded, 
’Neath the shade of the Myrtle Tree, 
And the garlands they’d woven, abounded 
With that emblem of constancy. 
I live o’er in memory the luxury yet 
1 enjoy’d when that wreath on my bro w was set | 


With slow, solemn step advancing, 

Seem'd an object in sable dress’d ; 

And, as all eyes toward him were glancing, 

His duties I quickly guessed. 
lie bade me repeat all the vows that are given, 
And then offer’d up a brief prayer to heaven. 


*T was done—when I[ turned with emotion, 
To gaze on that heavenly face, 
And to mark if her vows of devotion 
O’er its beauty a change would trace. 
But naught on that visage could | discover, 
“ Save new beaming beauties which brighten’d al. 
over. 


In ecstacy, kneeling before her, 
I clasp’d her pure bosom to mine 
And repeated my vows to adore her, 
As a being on earth—divine— 
Then beckoning the crowd to retire now, 
I tore off the garland they’d wreath’d on my brow 


But alas! how our fondest hopes perish, 
When fancy no longer adorning, 
‘Those objects in dreams we cherish, 
Which flee from our couch in the morning: 
For there I jay ho'ding a Night Cap now 
Which fancy~a Garland had twin’d on my brow 


And all the dear objects surrounding 
The spot where 1 lately reclin’d, 
“?* Mid the blest eharms of nature abounding,” 
Had fled and left nothing behind— 
Save him before whom all my vows had been told— 
"Twas “ Cesar,” to tell me my breakfast was 
cold. 





not heard of my loss in the death of the Cham ot — 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 


Kean’s Learninc.—When Kean first appeared, 
many contradictory reports were abroad, 1especting 
his education,and a Mr. C——, resolving to put it to the 
test, wrote to him one morning a note in Latin, re- 
questing some tickets for his benefit. “ Well,” said 
R——-, and how did he construe it?” “Into an in- 
sult,’ was the reply. The same gentleman, who was 
always a warm partisan of Kean, being once hard 
pressed on the subject of Kean’s academic deficien- 
cies, exclaimed, “ D—-n it, Sir, surely a man may have 
drunk at the well of learning without being expected 
to swallow the bucket !”” 


—_—.——_—- 

G. F. Cooke anp Matruews.—For the first season 
or two that Mathews was in London, whenever Cooke 
met him, the conversation began and ended with an 
exhortation to Mathews “to avoid drink.” “ Young 
man, if you wish to rise to be a great actor, in fact, to 
be a Cooke, eschew drinking; by that sin fall the 
greatest, how then can a comedian hope to prosper by 
it?” In vain did Mathews truly affirm that he never 
so indulged; George always made this injunction the 
burden of his talk. [This strange impression on G, 
F. Cooke’s mind regarding the mimic, arose from a 
confused recollection of some potent potting at Mrs. 
Judy Burn’s, on which occasion George weil remem- 
bered that one of the party was dead drunk, without 
being exactly certain whether it was Mathews or hin- 
sell; we need not tell the reader it was not the former. | 
Soon after Mr. Mathew’s marriage with Miss Jack- 
son (now his widow,) he was walking with an emi- 
nent divine, and met Cooke in one ot his maudlin 
moods; George would not be avoided; he cungratu- 
lated his friend on the happy event, and Cooke could 
be elegant, and even fascinating. The reverend gen- 
tleman was charmed; not so poor Mathews, for 
George wound up with the following rhapsody—"She 
is a lovely creature, an amiable creature, formed to 
make any man happy; God bless you Charles, your 
felicity is in your own power; but do let me intreat 
and implore you now, whatever you do, to avoid that 
d—d drink.” 


ee 

American Feasting (4 Kentuck).—When Mr. 
Gallot went through the United States with Mamselle 
D’Jeck, the celebrated elephant, he, one evening, was 
warm in his praises of the hospitalities and sovialities 
of the mother-country ; amid other instances, he quot- 
ed one of the Rutland punch-bowl, which, on the 
christening of the young Marquis, was built so large 
that a small boat was actually set sailing upon it, in 
which a boy sat, who ladled out the liquor, “1 guess,” 
said one of the company, “ I’ve seen a bow! that ’ud 
beat that to immortal smash: for, at my brother’s 
christening the bowl was so deep, that when we 
young’uns said it warn’t sweet enough, father sent a 
man down in a diving bell to stir up the sugar at the 
bottom.” 

—$<g——_—_— 

Dr. ABERNETHY AND P , THE ComepIan.— P—-, 
who was of a scorbutic habit, was, for a considerable 
time, the patiext of Abernethy; the guineas followed 
one another into the pocket of the doctor, and the ac. 
tor got no better. At length, in no pleasant humour, 
he presented himself. “ No better, Doctor!” “ Um,” 
said Aberne‘hy, “I’m afraid you don’t strictly adhere 
to your regimen—vegetable diet.” “Sir,” said the 
enraged actor, “ I’ve taken as much green stuff asa 





jackass, and yet I’m no better:” and flounced out of 


the hovse. Abernethy, who was too eccentric him- 
self to be offended at eccentricity in others, had a pre- 
scription made up, and sent it with his red pills to Mr. 
P—, with this direction :-—" Let the jackass take 
One of these per night, and go on with his hot mash of 
freen stuff as usual.” 
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Ecerton’s Rerty.—It was often said of old Chap- 
man, of Covent-gaiden Theatre, that he taught his 
sons to fight befure he taught them to read; certain it 
is, that they we'e equally petulant and pugnacious; 
and the thing next heard of ether S.or W. Chapman 
(after their engagement in any new company) was 
that they knocked up a play and knocked down the 
manager. ‘I‘his pugilistic propensity was most pecu- 
liarly developed in Samuel (the youngest and smallest,) 
who had fairly fought his way through the provinces. 
When the late Mr. Egerton took Sadler’s Wells Thea- 
tre, S. Chapman wrote to him for an engagement. Eg- 
erton’s reply was laconic, but decidedly to the pur- 
pose :— 

“ Dear Sam, “ Tcan’t fight. 

“ Yours truly, 
“DanieL EGerron.” 
nn 


SWEET ELLEN O’MORE! 


Throughout the green isle,while there’s heart to adore, 
Ah! who has not heard of sweet Ellen O’More ! 

In her eye there’sa light, 

In her voice there’s a tone, 

‘Phat speaks to my spirit 

Like days that are flown. 


E’en the rude peasant smiles, as she passes his door, 
And blesses the face of sweet Ellen O’ More. 


Though the daughters of Erin are lovely to see, 
Yet Ellen, sweet Elten’s the fairest to me ; 
While I see her advance 
To join the gay throng, 
The sylph of the dance, 
And the syren of song, 
My heart feels a passion ne’er cherish’d before, 
And sighs for the love of sweet Ellen O’More! 


a ne 


ANECDOTES OF CHILDREN. 

A lady was supplicating her little girl (these things 
are not uncommon with kind mothers) to be less vio- 
lent in her play, to shriek in a less shrill key, as she 
had a headache. Her prayer concluded with the cus- 
tomary warning—“ she would ge out of her mind.”— 
The child caught at the idea of going out: her sharp 
note instantly changed to an insinuating whisper,— 
“and if you do, mamma, will you take me with you ?” 

A far stronger degree of selfishness, with equal sim- 
plicity, is evinced in a circumstance that came the 
other day under the observance of a friend. <A cer- 
tain tragedian had presented a tamily with “ orders” 
for the theatre. He played Pierre. The imagination 
of a little girl, who was of the party, was strongly ex- 
cited. The gentleman who had obliged them, was 
about to be broken on the wheel! She had no mis- 
giving as to that fact—but another more shocking 
still occurred to her little sympathising mind. When 
the interest was at its height, when ber feelings were 
acutest, she enquired anxiously—“t Oh ! is Mr. 
to be put to death?” “ Yes.” “ Will they chop his 
head off?” ‘Yes.’ Her sensitive heart could ill 
sustain the shock, and she had scarcely a breath to 
articulate, whilst the tears streamed from her eyes,— 
“Oh! then he'll never give us any more orders !” 

—< 


“ Do you want to buy a rale prime Jot of butter?’ 
said a Yankee notion dealer, who had picked up a lot 
from fifty different places, to a Boston merchant.— 
“What kind of butter is it?” said the merchant, “The 
clear quill; all made by my wile, from a dairy of forty 
cows; only two churnings.” “ But what makes it of 
so many diflerent colors?” said the buyer. ‘ Darna- 
tion, hear that now. I guess you wouldn’t ax that 
question if you’d seen my cows, tor they are a darned 
sight speckleder than the butter is.” 
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A beef-stealer caught siealing a beef, by the beef 
itself.—A friend relates 1o us an amusing piece of 
thievery, which took place not long since, not a thou- 
sand miles from our goodly village. ‘Two persons un- 
dertook to steal a piece oi beef from a neighbour who 
had killed an ox and left it over night in his barn, sus- 
pended with a stick between the flanks, in the usual 
way. ‘Chey agreed that one should mount the cross} , 
stick and cut away, whilst the other kept watch. He 


ADVICE TO UNMARRIED LADIES. 


FOUND AMONGST SOME MSS. OF A LATE NDOWAGER, 


If you have blue eyes—languish. 

If black eyes—leer. 

If you have a pretty foot—wear short petticoats, 

If you are in the least doubtful as to that point—let 
hem be rather long. 

lt you have good teeth—don’t forget to laugh now 


had scarcely commenced operations, when the stick | and chen. 


slipt from under him, the ribs closed and fairly locked 
him inside the carcase, his arms extending above his 
head, and his feet projecting from the neck of the ani- | | 
mal; his companion fled, leaving the prisoner to be re- 
leased from his confinement by the owner of the ox, |; 
who upon opening his barn at sunrise, greeted him 


If you have bad ones—you must only simper. 
bn you are young—sit with your face to the 
ight. 

When you are a little advanced—sit with your back 
o the window. : 

If you have a bad voice—always speak in a low 


with a hearty good “ morning.”-—-Logansport Canal | tone, 


Telegraph. 


—»——— 

A gentleman travelling in the interior of Brazil put 
up for a night at a farm-house, furnished in the primi- 
tive style of the country ; but on the table, in compa- 
ny with a long tallow candle, were placed a hand- 


If it is acknowledged that you have a fine voice— 


never speak in a high one. 


If you dance weil—-dance but seldom. 
lt you dance ill—never dance at all. 
If you sing well—make no previous excuses. 
. If you a sing indifferently—hesitate not a moment 


some pair of plated snuffers and its stand, which he Z 
had tse hs a present from Rio de Janeiro. “What when you are asked; for few persons are competent 
judges of singing, but every one is sensible of a desire 


conveniences you invent in Europe,’’ said the Brazil- 
lian to his guest: “before I received this present, I used, 


to please. 


f in conversation you think a person wrong—rather 


after taking off the candle snuff, to throw it about the hint a difference of opinion than offer a contradiction. 


floor, or perchance on the bench where I was sitting, 


eh 


If you find a person telling an absolute falsehood— 


> dasinanctvas. J ais 8 a ee = — sesang let it pass over in silence; it is not worth your while 
SO saying, he pinched ‘of the tong snul between BS) 1, make any one your enemy, by proving him a liar. 


thumb and finger, put it carefully in the snuffers, and 


It is always in your power to make a friend by 


closed them up with a look of triumph at his highly smiles—what a folly to make enemies by frowns ! 


amused spectator.—New Monthly Magazine. 
ee 

JonaTuan’s Huntinc Excursion.—* Did you ever 

hear of the serape that I and Uncle Zekiel had duck- 

in on’t on the Connecticut ?” asked Jonathan Timber- 


When you have an opportunity to praise—do it 


with all your heart. 


When youare forced to blame—appear, at least, to 


do it with reluctance. 


If you are envious of another woman—never show 


toes, whilst amusing his old Dutch hostess, who had it but by allowing her every good quality and periec- 


agreed to entertain him under the rocf of her log cot- 
tage, lor, and in consideration of a bran new tin milk 
pan. “ No, I never did, do tell it,” was the reply. 

“ Well—you must know that I and Uncle Zeke took 
it into our heads on Saturday afternoon to go a gun- 
ning after ducks, in father’s skiff; so in we got and 
skulled down the river; a proper sight of ducks flew 
backwards and forwards I tell ye—-and by’m by a few 
on’em lit down by the mash, and went to feeding on 
muscles. I catched up my peauder horn to prime and 
it slipped right out of my hand and sunk to the bottom 
of the river. The water’was amazingly clear, and I 
could see it on the bottom. Now I could’nt swim a 
jot, so 1 sez to Uncle Zeke you're a pretty clever teller, 
jest let me take your peauder horn to prime. And 
don’t you think the stingy critter would’nt. Well says 
I, you’re a pretty good diver, ’un if you'll dive and git 
it, Pil give you a primin. I thought he’d leave his 
veauder horn. but he did’nt ; but stuck it in his pocket, 
and down he went—and there he staid’’—here the olc 
lady opened her eyes with wonder and surprise, and a 
pause of some minutes ensued, when Jonathan added 
—“ I looked down and what do you think the critter 
was doin?” “ Lord!” exclaimed the old lady, “I’m 
sure I don’t know.” “ ‘There he was,”’ said our hero, 
** sitting right on the bottom of the river pouring the 
peauder out of my horn into hizen.” 


—<———— 

A long time to Wait.—It is the custom at the cham. 
bers, in inns of courts, when attorneys or their clerks 
are absent, to put labels on the doors, thus—‘* Gone 
to the Temple; return in an hour, &c.” A certain 
limb of the law having recently been non est inventus, 
and a charge of embezzlement brought against him, a 
friend fastened the following announcement to the 
doors of his chamber :—‘“ Gone to Botany-bay: re- 


tion except those she really possesses. 

If you wish to let the world know you are in love 
with a particular man—treat him with formality, and 
every one else with ease and freedom. 

It you are disposed to be pettish or insolent—it is 
better to exercise your ill humor on your dog, your 
cat, or your servant, than your friends. 

If you would preserve beauty—rise early. 

lf you would preserve esteem—be gentle. 

If you would obtain power—be coudescending. 

It you would live happy—endeavor to promote the 
happiness of others. 

—<>—————— 

Cons.— What medicine bespeaks in its name its fit- 
ness for dogs? Bark. Like what isa speech against 
money? Antimony. What is like a cutting reply’ 
The Retort. What two articles would a hodman be 
most likely to carry out from a chemist’s shop? Mor- 
tar and Plaster. What medicine are we reminded of 
by a man’s beating his wife? Elixir. (He licks her.) 
What does a negro take when he is hung? Black 
Drop. 

—<>—_——_ 

The Church in Danger.—An honest old woman 
who came from the country to the old church in Dun- 
dee, brought with her some bread and cheese, and a 
bottle of beer. Just as the clergyman was adminis- 
tering the order of baptism, owing probably to the 
weather, the cork flew to the ceiling, with a report 
like that of a pistol, the noise of which reverberating 
along the aisles, was heard by every one in the church. 
The-honest woman attempted to look from her seat 
as it nothing had happened, but it would not do; she 
made a cork of her thumb, but still the liquor went 
on discharging itself in the church, crying fiz, fiz, 





turn in 14 years.” 


fiz—Eng. Paper. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


THE WALTZ. 

As many of the retired matrons of this city, unskill- 
ed in jestic lore, are doubtless ignorant of the move- 
ments and figures of this modest exhibition, I will en- 
deavor to vive some account of it, in order that they may 
Jearn what odd capers their daughters sometimes cut, 
when from under their guardian wings. Ona signa! 
being given by the music, the gentleman seizes a lady 
by the waist; the lady, scorning to be outdone in court- 
esy, very politely takes the gentleman around the 
neck, with one arm resting on his shoulder to prevent 
encroachments. Away then they go,about, and about, 
and about,—About what, sir??, About the room, ma- 
dam, to be sure. The whole economy ot this dance 
consists in turning round and round the room ina cer- 
tain measured step, and it is truly astonishing that this 
continued revolution does not set all their heads swim- 
ming like a top: but I have been positively assured 
that it only occasiens a gentle sensation which is mar- 
vellously agreeable. In the course of this circumna- 
vigation, the dancers, in order to give the charm of 
variety, are continually changing their relative posi- 
tions,—now the gentleman, meaning no harm in the 
world, I assure you, madam, carelessly flings his arm 
around the lady’s neck, with an air of celestial impu- 
dence; and anon, the lady, meaning as little harm, as 
the gentleman, takes him round the waist, with the 
most ingenious languishment, to the great delizht of 
the numerous spectators and amateurs, who generally 
form a ring, as the mob do about a pair of amazons 
fighting, or a couple of mastitis. After continuing this 
divine interchange of hands, arms, et cetera, for half 
an hour or so, the lady begins to tire, and with eyes 
upraised in the most bewitching langor, petitions her 
partner for a little more support. ‘This is always given 
without the least hesitation. The lady leans gently 
on his shoulder; their arms entwined in a thousand se- 
ducing mischievous curves—don’t be alarmed, madam 
—close and closer they approach each other, and in 
conclusion the parties being overcome with ecstatic 
fatigue, the lady seems almost sinking into the gentle- 
man’s arms, and then “Weill sir—what then?” 
Lord! madam, how should 1 know.— Washington 
drving. 





-- 


Anrcpote or Lorenzo Dow.—The following an- 
eedote of this eccentric character has been sent us in 
manuscript by a correspondent, who thinks it has 
never been published. We think we have some recol- 
lection of seeing it in print several yearsago. Atany 
rate, itis worth republishing. 

“Some years since, Lorenzo preached in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and in the course of one of his 
sermons, attacked with some severity the character of 
a citizen who had lately died, and whose death he 
alleged was in consequence of his vices. For this he 
was at the instance of the relatives of the deceased, 
prosecuted and found guilty by a jary. The court sen- 
‘enced him to pay a small fine, and endure a short im- 
prisonment. The Governor of the state, however, par- 
doned him and paid the fine himself. 

The next Sunday, Lorenzo preached te a crowded 
audience, commencing as follows :— 

“ There was, we learn from the New Testament, a 
certain rich man who lived, Z think, in Jerusalem,and 
his name was Dives. He was clad in robes of purple 
nen, and fared sumptuously every day. ‘That is, ne 
lived high, or what may be called dissipated. Now 
there was also, J think, in Jerusalem, a certain beg- 


crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table. He lay 


down at the gate of his palace, but the rich man 
would not hear him, but set his dogs on him. So this 
poor beggar died, and then his sorrows ended, for he 





was carried by angels to Abraham’s bosom. Yes, La- | 
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zarus went up aloft—his spirit soared to heaven, where 
all good men will go when they die. But, my breth- 
ren, you will ask what became of Dives the rich man ? 
Why, my friends, after awhile he died also, and 1 don’t 
know but he died drunk. I will not, however, say so, 
positively, for 1 don’t know but he has some relations 
among those who now hear me, and | may be prose- 
cuted for defamation of character !’—Protestant. 
ee 


PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE, 


A worthy young lover once sought for his bride, 
A dame of the blue-stocking school ; 

“Excuse me, good sir, but I’ve vowed,” she replied, 
* That I never would marry a fool!” 


“Then think not of wedlock,” he answered, “my / 


fair, 
Your vow was Diana’s suggestion, 
Since none but a fool, it is easy to swear, 
W ould venture to ask you the question ! 


[Not so fast, my fond lover, she answered with glee, 
Nor prate of chaste Di’s intercession ; 

No wise one will take your opinion of me, 
Because you’re a fool by confession. } 


—»p——_— 

An amusing anecdote ct the eccentric tragedian, 
Mr. Booth, was told to us sometime ago by our friend 
Mr.C. H. Eaton. Both were engaged to perform at 
the same time in Washington—and the play in which 
they were to open was Othello. Inthe morning Mr. 
Eaton attended at the theatre, but no Iago in the 
shape of Mr. Booth appeared—and of course there 
could be no rehearsal. In the afternoon while walk- 
ing through Pennsylvania Avenue, Mr. Eaton encoun- 
tered the delinquent. ‘Ah, Mr. Eaton,’ said the lat- 
ter, ‘pardon me that I was not at the theatre. ‘Oh, 
it’s of no consequence,’ answered Mr. EK. ‘ we can 
undoubtedly get along very well.’ ‘But it would be bet- 
ter to have a rehearsal,’ rejoined Mr. Booth :—‘ Sup- 

ose you take my arm, and rehearse up the avenue.— 
(hey walked on, and the rehearsal proceeded. ‘They 
had not gone tar before the Baltimore manager met 
them--‘ Mr. Booth,’ said he, ‘ I was in pursuit of you. 
I wish to have you perform at my theatre. I will 
give you one hundred dollars for nights’ perfor- 
mances.’ ‘The tragedian answered with great gravity 
—‘ No, sir, I can’t engage with you on those terms— 
I require two hundred and a clean shirt !! ‘The mana- 
ger smiled, ‘I’m not trifling, sir, answered he—‘I will 
give you the sum I have named.’ Mr. B. opened his 
Losom, and displayed a shirt the ‘ worse for wear.’— 
‘You see, sir, the condition I am in. ‘Two hundred 
and a clean shirt.’ ‘Mr. Booth, Ll make a proper offer, 
sir—will you engage with me fur two hundred?’ ‘And 
a clean shirt’—persisted the actor without moving a 
muscle. ‘I have a shirt that you are welcome to,’ 
said Mr. Eaton. ‘'Then, Mr. Manager,’ said Booth, 
‘I can’t engage with you. And the two walked on, 
while the rehearsal proceeded. They went to Mr. Ka- 
ton’s rooms, where, without the least interruption of 
the dialogue, the shirt was produced, and Mr. B. de- 
nuded himself, and put it on—and then sought the 
street again. Soon the manager reappeared. ‘Well, 
Mr. Booth, will you accede tu my terms?’ ‘ No,’ an- 
swered he, displaying his bosom, ‘ I’ve got a clean 
shirt "—N. E. Galaxy. 





a 

A goop CustomEr.—* What do you wish to get in 
your two bottles?” said a grocer to a litile boy as he 
entered the store. “ Mother wants to get a cent’s 
worth of your best yeast.” Which bottle will you 
have it in?” “J’ll have it in both; and will you please 
to put a cork in em. Cant you send it home? ‘cause 
I’m going another way?”—“ Well, where’s your cent?” 
“ Mother says you must charge it !” 
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WHITE AND RED ROSES, 


comeand buy, Come and buy my ro - ses, gather’d fresh at dawn of day— 
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Buds whose _ scent + ed Dreeth «6 com. ll + pC eC Ev’ .« 
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sweet, that breaths of May. . Pretty 
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THE DAY-DREAM. 


































































































































Pretty maids, the flow’rs I cry— 
Bloom like you, like you must die, 
Buy, oh! buy them; buy, oh! buy them— 
Ere their beauty perish, ere their fragrance 

flits away. 
Love awhile their bloom may cherish, 
Friendship guard from chill decay. 

Pretty, &c. 





From the New Orleans Courier. 


We persent our readers with a poem of Tom Moore’s, 
never befure published, for which we are indebted toa 
gentleman of this city. It was presented to him by 
the late celebrated Mrs. Siddons; the aunt of Mrs. 
Arkwright, who is only daughter of Stephen Kemble, 
and cousin to the present Mrs. Fanny Butler. ‘The 
Irish bard in alluding to this poem cobserves:---“In 
these stanzas, I have dune little more than relate a 
fact in verse, and the lady whose singing gave rise to 
this curious instance of the power of memory in sleep, 
is Mrs. Robert Arkwright.” 


THE DAY-DREAM. 
AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, 


They both were hush'd---the voice---the chords.-- 
I ener but once the witching lay ; 

And few the tones, and few the words, 
My spell-bound memory brought away. 


Traces remembered here and there, 
Like echoes of some broken strain $ 
Links of a sweetness lost in air, 
That nothing now could join again. 


E’en these, too, ere the morning fled; 
And though the charm still linger’d on, 

That o’er each sense her song had shed, 
‘The song itself was faded---gone ! 


Gone, like the thoughts that once were ours, 
On summer days, ere youth hath set, 
Thoughts bright, we know, as summer flowers; 
But what they were, we now forget! 





In vain with hints from other strains 
1 wooed this truant air to come,.--- 
As birds are taught on eastern plains, 
To love their wild and kindred home. 


In vain ;---the song that Sappho gave, 

In dying, to the mourntul sea, 
Not muter slept beneath the wave, 

Than this within my memory, 
At length one morning as I lay 

In that half-waking mood, when dreams 
Unwillingly at last give way 

To the full truth of day-light’s beams-— 
A face,---the very face, methought, 

From which had breath’d, as trom a shrine 
Of song and soul, the notes I sought,--- 

Came with its music, close to mine. 


And sung the long lost measure o’er,--- 
Each note and word, with every tone 
And look that lent it lite betore,.-- 
All perfect---all again my own! 


Like parted souls, when, mid the blest, 
They meet again, each widow’d sound 
Through memory’s realm had wing’d in quest 
Of its sweet mate, till all were found. 


Nor e’en in waking did the clue, 

Thus strangely caught, escape again; 
For never lark its matins knew 

So well, as now I knew this strain. 


And oft, when memory’s wondrous spell 
Is talk’d of in our tranquil bower, 

I sing this lady’s song and tell 
The vision of that morning hour. 
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LIFE OF WaAsHINGTON, in Latin prose: by Francis 
Glass, A. M. of Ohio. Edited by J. N. Reynolds. 
New York. Harper & Brothers. 


The above work, from some cause or other—we 
suppose an oversight of the publishers—did not reach 
us until within a few days; and we embrace the 
earliest oppurtunity Of recording our vpinion of its 
merits. ‘his, however, is almost an unnecessary 
task, since it has not only been eulogised by all the 
leading newspapers and reviews throughout the coun- 
try—but also recommended to public attention by 
many distinguished scholars, among whom we might 
name Professor Arthon, of Columbia College, New 
York, and Professor Wylie of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity in this city—no mean authorities. 

American literature, it might be remarked, haslong 
been a theme for the sneers of Transatlantic critics; 
and no one who is at all conversant with the English 
Reviews, can have forgotten the insolent assertion 
contained in the Quarterly, that centuries mus: elapse 
before we could become sufficiently indoctrinated in 
classical literature, to produce even a tolerable speci- 
men of Latin composition. This prediction seems 
also to have been verified by numerous subsequent 
travellers, such as the Halls and Hamiltons, Trollopes 
and Fiddlers, who have proved, beyond a doubt, that, 
although we are tolerably well skilled in the art of con- 
structing a canal or rail-way, yet we are utterly want- 
ing in every thing that relates to classical education. 
But it was nevertheless reserved for a son of the wil- 
derness—the inmate of a wretched hovel in the wilds 
ef Ohio—a lonely and almost unfriended student, who 
had withdrawn himself from the world and its en- 
joyments, to disprove those malignant assertions, and 
prepare a work in Classical Literature, which should 
challenge the admiration of the scholar and sage, the 
philosopher and historian. ‘That man, we need not 
say, was Francis Glass, who, like the great architect 
ot St. Paul’s Cathedral, needs no other monument 
than that of his works. 

The preface to the Lite of Washington, from the 
pen of the Editor, J. N. Reynolds, A. M. is replete 
with interest, and details, in a neat and unaffected 
style, the circumstances which induced him to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of Mr. Glass: he also gives a 
brief sketch of his life and peculiar habits, and con- 
cludes with an account of the planing and execution 
of the “ Vita Washingtonii.’ We make no apology 
for the following very interesting extract, which dis- 
plays the philanthropic character of the editor no 
less than the erudition and amiability of the unfortu- 
nate Glass. 

lt isa duty we owe to society, to preserve every 
memorial of intellectual superiority, that chance may 
throw in our way, ard, more particularly so, those 
productions which reflect honor on our native genius. 
The literature of a nation is not to be built up like a 
modern edifice, with suitable honors, “a true and 
trusty” corner-stone, conveying the memorabilia of 
the age; but must have accident and design, small 
things, as well as great, in its foundation. 

The following classical production came into my 
possession in so singular a way, that I feel bound to 
give the reader the whole history of it. In the sum- 
mer of 1823, I wasa member ot the Ohio University, 
and left that Institution, expecting to return to college 
to pursue my studies, in the winter; but circumstan- 
ces, unnecessary for me to state, prevented me from 
Joining my class at that time, and I was induced to 
seck, in the western part of the state, a person with 
» whom I could prosecute my studies during the winter 
season. I heard of acompetent teacher in Warren 
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county, of which Lebanon is the shire, situate about 
thirty miles from Cincinnati. He had excited no small 
degree of interest among the few who were capable 
of appreciating his extraordinary attainments in clas- 
sical literature—This man was Francis Glass, the 
author of the following work, “ The Life of Wash- 
ington.” 

1 found him in a remote part of the county, in a 
good neighborhood of thrifty farmers, who had em- 
ployed him to instruct their cnildren, who, in general, 
were then acquiring the simplest rudiments of an Eng- 
lish education. The school-house now rises fresh on 
iny memory. It stood on the banksof asmall stream, 
ina thick grove of native oaks, resembling more a 
den for Druidical rites, than a temple of learning. 
The building was a low log-cabin, with a clapboard 
roof, but indifferently tight—all the light of heaven, 
found in this cabin, came through apertures made on 
each side in the logs, and these were covered with 
oiled paper to keep out the cold air, while they admit- 
ted the dim rays. 

The seats, or benches, were of hewn timbers, rest- 
ing on upright posts, placed in the ground to keep 
them from being overturned by the mischievous urch., 
ins who sat on them. In the centre wasa large stove 


between which and the back part of the buildings 


stood a small desk, without lock or key, made o, 
rough plank, over which a plane had never passed’ 
and, behind this desk, sat Professor Glass when I en- 
tered his school. 

There might have been forty scholars present ; 
twenty-five of these were engaged in spelling, read- 
ing, and writing, a few in arithmetic, a small class in 
English grammar; and a halt a dozen, like myself, 
8 g joined his school, for the benefit of his instruc- 
tion in the Greek and Latin languages, preparatory 
to a more extended course in one of the Ohio semin- 
aries, 

The moment he learned that my intention was to 
pursue the study of the languages with him, his whole 
soul appeared to beam from his countenance. He 
commenced in a strain, which in another would have 
seemed pedantic, but which, in fact, was far from be- 
ing suv on him. 

he following imperfect sketch, drawn entirely 
from memory, may serve to give some idea of his pe- 
culiar manner:—“* Welcome to the shrine of the 
Muses, my young friend, Salve! The temple of the 
Delphian God was originally a laurel hut, and the 
Muses deign to dwell, accordingly, even in my rustic 
abode. ‘Non humilem domum fastidiunt, umbro- 
samve ripam.’ Here, too, the winds hold converse, 
* Eurus, and Caurus, and Argestes loud, and the god- 
desses of the Castalian fountain, the daughters of the 
golden-haired Mnemosyne, are sometimes silent with 
the lyre,‘ cithara tacentes,’ that they may catch the 
sweet murmurs of the harp of Aeolus. Here, too, I, 
the priest of the muses, Musarum sacerdos, sing, to 
the young of either sex, strains before unheard, Vir- 
ginibus querisque canto. Plutus, indeed, that blind 
old diety, is far away; and far away let him be, for 
well has the prince of comic poets styled him a ‘filthy, 
crooked, miserable, wrinkled, bald, and toothless crea- 
ture! 

Such was my first interview. It was a display per- 
fectly natural, and without the least apparent con- 
sciousness of effort on his part. From this moment 
he took the greatest interest in my studies, and I en- 
joyed not only his instruction during school hours, but 
—as I had taken up my lodgings at a farm-house 


about half a mile from his school, on the road to his 
own humble residence, situate a mile beyond—almost 
every evening, from his deep interest in my progress 
was spent with me at my dwelling. sales 

While at the Ohio University, 1 had enjoyed the 
privilege of able instruction trom the Professor of 
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Languages in that institution; but so far as I was 
capable of judging, or making comparison, the attain- 
ments and readiness of Glass seemed altogether su- 
perior to any thing I had witnessed. While reading 
Horace, for instance, the happy illustrations applied 
to each line, or word, gave an interest to my studies 
absolutely fascinating. Sometimes, when in a happy 
mood—and I soon learned that he was not always 
happy—he would hold me a delighted auditor, for a 
whole evening, while analyzing and pointing out the 
beauties of a single ode. The whole range of classic 
authors was at his tongue’s end, and he would recite 
from them with a facility and an accuracy truly 
astonishing. Every thing, by way of illustration or 
comparison, was introduced, with such an inimitable 
and sweet simplicity, that, to me, it seemed as if I had 
never before understood the beauties of the authors I 
had been reading, or properly appreciated the flow, 
strength, and grandeur of the Latin tongue. 

Mr. Reynulds likewise explains, very clearly and 
satisfactorily, the mode adopted by Glass, for the ex- 
pression of “ Equivalents”—that is, the modern terms 
of science and art, which, owing to the state of so- 
ciety in ancient times, have no direct synonyme in the 
Latin. Thus, at the very outset, he removes obstacles 
which many able scholars have been unable to sur- 
mount, from too great a fastidiousness in adhering 
strictly to the ancient acceptation of words and 
phrases. Having thus cleared the way of these ob- 
structions, Glass proceeds in an unadorned, concise 
manner, to detail the leading events in the Life of 
Washington, and the war of our independence—con- 
triving to imbody more narration and incident in a 
volume of about two hundred pages, than could pos- 
sibly be compressed in double that number of pages 
in English. A history of our Revolution such as 
this, is the first which should be placed in the hands of 
youth, destined for a classical education: indeed, we 
cannot too strongly recommend its introduction into 
our preparatory schools as a substitute for those unin- 
teresting (to the pupil) compends of Sacred History 
an ancient anecdote, which almost invariably disgust 
him with the study of the dead Languages. Not so, 
however, with the present work; the subject, alone— 
recording as it does, events almost daily alluded to in 
our conversation—will have for him a peculiar inter- 
est, if not a charm—and he will be led on, step by 
step, until he finds himself no mean proficient in clas- 
sical studies. Our thanks are richly due to Mr. Rey- 
nolds, the enterprising editor, without whose oppor- 
tune and judicious aid, this work would never have 
been matured; and trust that he will not intermit his 
efforts in behalf of our national literature, for which he 
has already accomplished so much. 

—<g>——— 


Rienz1.—This is unquestionably one of Mr. Bul. 
wer’s very best productions. It has none of the 
sparkling wit or classical allusion which you are dis- 
posed to laugh at in Pelham; nor the vague and 
dreamy speculations over which you sometimes ponder 
in Eugene Aram: it is a work of a different, and we 
might say, higher order, resting (in some measure) its 
claim to public favor, in the truth and fidelity of its 
historical delineations. ‘The character of Rienzi,— 
the devoted patriot—the stern and resolute soldier— 
the noble and majestic senator,—though sometimes 
approaching the mock-heroic—is finely drawn—and 
is beautifully contrasted with the affectionate Nina, 
or the still more gentle and confiding Irene. he 
character, too,of Adrain and Montreal, are strikingly 
portrayed; the one, highminded and ingenious—the 
other, dark, subtle, and intrigueing. in this respect 


the novel of Rienzi may be said to resemble a beauti- 
tul picture: the light and shade is distributed though 
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the eye of the reader in bold relief—the one, impart. 
parting lite, brilliancy, and interest to the other. But it 
1s not so much a matter of surprise, that Mr. Bulwer 
should write a series of splendid fictions, as that his 
two penny critics, who, it may be, have had their wits 
sharpened by dealing out musty volumes to the pa- 
trons of a circulating library, or some similar em. 
ployment, should pronounce against him, and declare 
their non-approval of his works, when they, them- 
selves, are incapable of writing a decent paragraph 
for the wretched hebdomadals which they assume to 
edit. It isthe ignorance and vulgarity of such crea- 
tures, that disarms criticism of its legitimate and whole- 
some influence ; and so long as they continue to dis- 
grace themselves and thecommunity by their illiberal 
and unmeaning strictures upon the literature of the 
day, we may look in vain for any thing like a correct 
appreciation of merit among those whose judgment 
they may have it in their power to sway. 

The following is an extract from Rienzi, which, we 
think, will be read with interest by a majority of our 


readers. 
THE PRISON. 

The night slowly advanced, and in the highest 
chamber of that dark and rugged tower which front- 
ed the windows of the Cesarini’s palace, sat a solitary 
prisoner. A single lamp burnt before him on a table 
of stone, and threw its rays over an open Bible; and 
those stern but tamtastic legends of the prowess of 
ancient Rome, which the genius olf Livy has dignified 
into history. A chain hung pendant from the wall of 
the tower, and confined the captive; but so as to 
leave his limbs at sufficient liberty to measure at will 
the greater part of the cell. Green and damp were 
the mighty stones of the walls, and through a narrow 
aperture, high out of reach, came the moonlight, and 
slept in long shadow over the rude floor. A bed at 
one corner completed the furniture of the room. Such 
for months had been the abode of the conqueror of 
the haughtiest barons, and the dictator of the state- 
liest city of the world! 

Care, and travel, and time, and adversity, had 
wrought their change in the person of Rienzi. The 
proportions ot his frame had enlarged from the com. 
pact strength of earlier manhood, the clear paleness 
of his cheek was bespread with a hectic and deceitful 
glow. Even in his present studies, intent as they 
seemed, and genial though the lecture to a mind en- 
thusiastic even to fanaticism, his eyes could not rivet 
themselves as of yore steadily to the page. The 
charm was gone from the letters. Every now and 
then he moved restlessly, started, resetiled himself, 
and muttered broken exclamations like a man in an 
anxious dream. Anon, his gaze, impatiently turned 
upward, about, around, and there was a strange and 
wandering fire in those large deep eyes, which might 
have thrilled the beholder with a vague and unaccount- 
able awe. 

Angelo had in the main correctly narrated the latter 
of the adventure of Rienzi after his fall. He had first 
with Nina and Angelo betaken himself to Naples, 
and found a fallacious and brief favor with Louis 
King of Hungary; that harsh but honorable monarch 
had refused to yield his illustrious guest to the de- 
mands of Clement, but had plainly declared his ina- 
bility to shelter him in safety. Maintaining secretin. 
tercourse with his partizans at Rome, the fugitive then 
sought a refuge with the Eremites, sequestered in the 
lone recesses of the Monte Maiella, where in solitude 
and thought he had passed a whole year, save the 
time consumed in his visit 10 and return from Flo- 
rence. ‘Taking advantage Of the jubilee in Rome, he 


and mountains still rich in the melancholy ruins 0 
ancient Rome, and entering the city, his restless an 





itso admirably, that each character is presented to 


ambitious spirit indulged in new but vain conspiracies. 
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ixcommunicated a second time by the Cardinal di 
Ceccano, and again a fugitive, he shook the dust from 
his feet as he lett the city, and raising his hand to- 
wards those walls in which are yet traced the witness 
of the Tarquins, cried aloud, “ [Lonored as thy prince 
—persecuted as the victim—Rome, Rome, thou shalt 
yet receive me as thy conqueror !” 

Still disguised as a pilgrim, he passed unscathed 
through Italy into the court of the Emperor Charles 
of Bohemia, where the page, who had probably wit- 
nessed, had rightly narrated, his reception. It is doubt- 
jul, however, whether the conduct of the emperor 
had been as chivalrous as appears by Angelo’s rela- 
tion, or whether he had not delivered Rienzi to the 
pontiff’s emissaries, At all events, it is ceriain, that 
trom Prague to Avignon, the path of the fallen tri- 
bune had been as one triumph. The lapse of years— 
his strange adventures—his unbroken spirit—the dis- 
orders of Rome, when relieved from his inflexible 
justice—the new power that intellect daily and won- 
derfully excited over the minds of the rising genera- 
tion—the eloquence of Petrarch, and the common 
sympathy of the vulgar for fallen greatness,—all con- 
spired to make Rienzi the hero of the age. Not a 
town through which he passed which would not have 
risked a siege for his protection—not a hvuuse that 
would not have sheltered him--not a hand that would 
not have struck in his defence. Refusing all offers of 
aid, disdaining all occasions ot escape, inspired by his 
indomitable hope, and his unalloyed belief in the 
brightness of his own destinies, the tribune sought 
Avignon—and tound a dungeon! 

These, his external adventuies, are briefly and 
easily told, but who shall tell what passed within ?— 
who narrate the fearful history ot the heart ?—who 
paint the rapid changes of emotion and of thought— 
the indignant grief—the stern dejection—the haughty 
disappointment that saddened while it never destroy- 
ed the resolve of that great soul ? Who can say what 
must have been endured, what mediated, in the hermi- 
tage of Maiella;—on the lonely hills of the perished 
empire it had been his dream to restore ;—in the courts 
of barbarian kings;—and, above all, on returning, 
obscure and disguised, amid the crowds of the Chris. 
uan word, to the seat of his former power? What 
elements of memory, and in whata wild and fiery 
brain! What recollections to be conned in the dun- 
geons of Avignon, by a man who had pushed into all 
the fervor of tanaticism—four passions, a single one 
of which has, in excess, sufficed to wreck the strong- 
est reason—passigns which, in themselves, it is most 
difficult to combitt,—the dreamer—the aspirant—the 
very nympholept of freedom, yet of power—of know- 
ledge, yet of religion! # * * * 

In a few minutes he was apparently absorbed in 
the lecture; so intent indeed was he in the task, that 
he did not hear the steps which wound the spiral stairs 
that conducted to his cell, and it was nottill the wards 
arshly grated beneath the huge key, and the door 
creaked on its hinges, that Rienzi, in amaze at intru- 
sion at so unwonted an hour, lifted his eyes. ‘The 
door had reclosed on the dungeon, and by the lonely 
and pale lamp, he beheld a figure leaning, as for sup- 
port, against the wall. ‘The figure was wrapped from 
head to foot in the long cloak of the day, and, aided 
by a broad hat, shaded by plumes, concealed even the 


e leatures of the visiter. 


Rienzi gazed long and wistfully. | 
Speak,” he said at length, putting his hand to his 


brow. “ Methinks either long solitude has bewildered 


me, or, sweet sir, your apparition dazzles. I know 


} you noi—{ am sure?—” and Rienzi’s hair bristled 


While he slowly rose— Am I sure that it is a living 
man who stands before me !—Angels have entered the 
Prison-house befure now. Alas! an angel’s comfort 
| Never was more needed.” 
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The stranger answered not, but the captive saw 
that his heart heaved even beneatn his cloak ; loud 
sobs choked his voice; at length, as by a violent ét- 
tort, he sprung forward, and sunk at the tribune’s feet. 
The disguising hat, the long mantle fell to the ground 
—it was the tace of a woman that looked upward 
through passionate and glazing tears—-the arms of a 
woman that clasped the prisoner’s knees! Rienzi 
gazed mute and motionless as stone. “ Powers and 
saints of heaven!” he muttered at last, “do ye tempt 
me turther!—is it?—no, no—yet speak !” 

“ Beloved—adored !—do you not know me?” 

“It is—it is!’ shrieked Rienzi, wildly, “it is my 
Nina—my wife—my—” His voice torsook him. 
Clasped in each other’s arms, the untortunates tor 
some moments seemed to have lost even the sense of 
delight at their reunion. It was as an unconscious and 
deep trance, through which something like a dream 
only faintly and indistinctively stirs. 

At length recovered—at length restored, the first 
broken exclamations, the first wild caresses of joy 
over—Nina lifted her head from her husband’s bosom, 
and gazed sadly on his countenance—* Oh what thou 
hast known since we parted !—what, since that hour, 
when borne on by the bold heart and wild destiny, 
thou didst leave me in the imperial court, to seek 
again the diadem and find the chain! Ah! why did I 
heed thy commanuds—why suffer thee to depart alone! 
How otten, in thy progress hitherward, in doubt and 
danger, might this bosom have been thy resting-place, 
and this voice have whispered comfort to thy soul! 
Thou art well, my lord—my Cola? Thy pulse beats 
quicker than of old—thy brow is furrowed. Ah! tell 
me thou art well!” 

“Well!” said Rienzi, mechanically. “ Methinks 
so!—the mind diseased blunts all sense of bodily de- 
cay. Well!—yes! And you—you, at least, are not 
changed, save to maturer beauty. The glory of the 
laurel-wreath has not faded trom thy brow. Thou 
shalt yet—” then breaking off abruptly —‘* Rome— 
tell me of Rome! And thou—how camest thou hith- 
er! Ah! perhaps my doom is set, and in their mercy 
they have vouchsated that I should see thee once 
more before the deathsman blinds me. I remember. 
it is the grace vouchsafed to malefactors. When J 
was a lord of life and death, I, too, permitted the 
meanest criminal to say farewell to those he loved.” 

“ No—not so, Cola!” exclaimed Nina, putting her 
hand before his mouth. “TI bring thee more auspi- 
cious tidings. ‘l’o-morrow thou art to be heard. 
The favour of the court is propitiated. Thou wilt be 
acquitted.” 

“Ha! speak again.” 

: 1S a wilt be heard, my Cola—thou must be ac- 
quitted. 

Me And Rome be free !—Great God, I thank thee!” 

The tribune sank on his knees, and never had his 
heart, in his youngest, purest hour, poured forth 
thanksgiving more fervent, yet less selfish. When he 
rose again, the whole man seemed changed. His eye 
had resumed its earlier expression of deep and serene 
command, Majesty sat upon his brow. The sor- 
rows of the exile were forgotten. In his sanguine and 
rapid thoughts, he stood once more the guardian of 
his country,—and its sovereign! 

* « * * * * * * 
—<g— ——_ 

PracticaL TREATISE ON THE CuLTURE oF Sik.” 
—Mr. F. 8S. Comstock, the editor of the Hartford 
“ Silk Culturist’” and secretary of the Hartford Coun. 
ty Silk Society, has just issued a valuable little book 
entitled * A Practical Treatise on the Culture of Silk, 
adapted to the soil and climate of the United States,” 
It contains all the necessary instructions relative to 
the mode of planting and treating the Mulberry tree,— 
the kinds of soil best adapted to it—the management 
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of the Silk Worm from the egg, to the cocoons, and the 
reeling, manufacturing and dyeing of silk, with explana- 
tory cuts,so complete yet simple, as to give a thorough 
insight into all parts of the business to the most 
inexperienced mind. It isa valuable manual to all 
persons desirous of embarking in the business, which 
is now spreading rapidly through the United States. 
As such it cannot fail to be in demand. 

Messrs. Marshall & Co. booksellers, at the north 
west curner ef Fitth and Chesnut streets, have the 
treatise for sale—price 50 cents. 

——— i ———— 

Dictionary oF THE ENGLIsH AND GERMAN Lan- 
GuaGes.—Such a work as this has long been needed by 
the American public : ‘it is presented to us in a cheap 
and popular form; and is admirably adapted as a book 
of reference, instead of those large and expensive 
editions which have hitherto occupied our tables for 
every day use. ‘The author is P. J. Hunst, now resi- 
dent in this country, but formerly of one of the Ger- 
man univiersities—a ripe and able scholar. The work 
contains all the wordsin general use, designating the 
various parts of speech in both languages, with the 
genders and plurals ef the German nouns, the divis- 
ion of words into syllables, and the separation of com- 
pound nouns by double-hyphens according to their for- 
mation. The author weil remarks in his pretace, 
“Some of the finest writings of the age are to be 
found in the German language, as well in the depart- 
ment of fiction and fancy as m the more substantial 
walks of science and philosophy. In mathematics, 
metaphysics, astronomy, and many other of the na- 
tural and speculative sciences,no people have made 
greater advances than the Germans, and yet for the 
want of a more perfect knowledge of their language, 
few in America are permitteu to reap the advantages 
of their discoveries.” 


———<g——— 

Carpenter’s Famity Wisrpensatory.—This is a 
beautifully bound volume which has just made its ap- 
pearance in this city. It contains a select catalogue 
ot Drugs, Chemicals, and Family Medicines, with the 
properties and doses of each article most approved of 
in domestic medicine. Appended to the work is also 
a concise description of diseases, with directions for 
the treatment of such as are unattended with serious 
consequences—showing the best immediate measures 
to be udopted, in those disorders and accidents which 
are destructive to life, when the physician is not at 
hand, or until his assistance can be procured. Mr, 
Carpenter acknowledges in his preface the assistance 
of a medical gentleman jn the composition of the 
** Dispensatory,” which he designs more especially for 
the use of families who reside in the country, andata 


distance from medical aid. 
———_. 


Parrisn’s SurcicaL Osservations.—We are in- 
debted to Messrs. Key & Biddle for a copy of a new 
valuable work, just published, under the title of * Prac- 
tical Observations on Strangulated Hernia, and some 
of the diseases of the Urinary organs,” by Joseru 
Parrisn, M. D. one of the oldest and most respected 
physicians of this city. ‘The work comprises the per- 
sonal observations of the author, on variousimportant 
and critical diseases, incident to the human frame, 
during a long and very extensive practice, and it can. 
not but prove of great value to the Medical Faculty 
throughout the country. The volume is dedicated to 
Dr. Physick, and the dedication, which we append, is 
the neatest affair of the kind that we have ever seen. 

To Puiie Syne Puysick, M. D. 


The fathers of the medical profession in the days of 
my pupilage are gone—but thou art still among us. 
Permit one who knew thee in the vigour of manhood, 
and listened with deep instruction to thy private lec- 
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tures, before thy elevation to a Professor’s chair, thus 
publicly to acknowledge, the numerous acts of kind. 
ness and confidence received at thy hands. 

Under these feelings, can {I do other than cherish 
recollections of the pasi, accompanied with a desire, 
that now when the shadows of the evening are length. 
ened out, consolations may gather thickly around thee, 
soothed by a consciousness of a faithful discharge of 
duty, and remembering that a grateful community are 
prepared to acknowledge that thy “lamp has burned 
for the good ot others?” ‘Tne AvuTsor. 

i 

Goxpsmitn’s Hisrory or Greece.—The same pub- 
lishers have just issued a revised and improved edition 
of Pinnock’s Guldsmith’s History ot Greece, abridged 
for the use of schools, and illustrated with thirty-two 
engravings on Wood. The additions to Dr. Gold. 
smith’s work are, a brief sketch of modern Grecian 
history, several introductory chapters on the natura! 
character of that people, abridged from Professor 
Heeren’s work on the political history of Greece, and 
an account of Grecian literature and philosophy, 
caleuted to excite in the mind of the student a 
desire for a more intimate acquaintance with Grecian 
history. ‘This publication will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the school books of the day. 


—<———_ 
Purenotogy.—We have before us two new works 
on the subject of Phrenology—one by Mrs. L. Miles, 
published by Carey, Lea & Blanchard of this city, and 
the other by Silas Jones, published by Russell, Shat- 
tuch & Williams, Boston. The first publication is 
designed more particularly for ladies, ard the autho. 
ress, using the developements of Spurzheun and Gall, 
gives a brief but very satisfactory synopsis of the va- 
rious branches of Phrenology, so arranged as to ex- 
hibit the moral influence of the science, and to serve 
as a manual or text book for schools. Mr. Jones’s 
work is more full and elaborate, as, in addition to an 
exposition of the various organs, classed in Phren- 
ology, he offers remarks on the qualifications neces- 
sary to the practical application of the science, and 
furnishes illustrations tending to establish its truth, in 
a critical examination of the heads of Buras, Sheri- 
dan, Chief Justice Marshall, Washington, franklin, 
Michael Angelo, Black Hawk, Miss Clara Fisher, 
and several other distinguished characters. Both pub- 
lications are well entitled to the consideration of those 
who feel any interest in this important science. 
‘escshahialiabieansei 

A Lapy’s Orinton or Paut Utaic.—We already 
have copied several notices of Mr. Mattson’s new no- 
vel, Paul Ulric—enough at least to show with what 
favour it was generally received—but since a lady has 
also complimented the author we cannot refrain from 
adding the additional weight of her testimony in its 
favour. ‘The notice alluded to, we find in a late num- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Inquirer, which the editor 
states, is from the penof “Mrs. Stephens, the accom- 
plished editress_of the Portland Magazine.” It is as 
follows :— 

“Here is another new book, by a new author, and 
oue which disappointed us very pleasantly. ‘The first 
sixty pages dragged off somewhat heavily—then the 
interest began to increase, and we entered upon the 
second volume ina very good humour with the au- 
thor. This we read thoroughly without rising from 
our chair, and closed with the opinion, that ‘Pau 
Ulric’ is a good book—a very good book. ‘The plot 
does not open quite early enongh, yet it is skillfully 
developed, and some of his descriptions are fine.— 
Lans Lawler’s death is thrilling and highly descriptive. 
The shipwreck is one of the most exciting portions 
of the book, and Meg Lawler’s story, as a detached 
tale, is highly interesting.” 
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